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flower, and fruit, and closing with a brief but suffi- : 7 ? 
cient treatment of cryptogams. Each of the main are various ; principally becausethey are successful 

topics is introduced by a chapter of laboratory work, ‘ 

followed by a descriptive chapter. Morphology is and that they are able to handle popular combina- 


treated from the standpoint of physiology and ecology. 
A chapter on minute structure includes a discussion 
of the cell, while a separate chapter recapitulates 
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the study of botany and the restrictions of high school 
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to bring out fundamental and typical truths. The AND ME 
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pound microscope where it is available. The treat- 
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An Onginal 
Artistic, and 
Fascinating 


Book 


A special feature of the Reader is the group of 
Siegfried stories which form a serial gunning through 
the book. 


The illustrations merit particular praise. 


One Teacher’s Opinion: 

I have looked over Richmond’s Second Reader with 
keen delight. Its artistic features and well-written 
stories give it great educative value. 

Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Kindergarten Training School, Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. D. A. Sarcent, Harvard University: 
Children should have no idle time whatsoever. 


CuarLes Duncan Mclver : The teacher is the 
seed-corn of civilization, and none but the best is 
good enough to use. 


Mrs. Hortense Orcutt, President New York 
Kindergarten Association: The criticism that the 
kindergarten child is more troublesome than other 
children usually means that he is better developed 
and more individual. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. B. DupGxEon, Madison, 
Wis.: Works of art not only add charm and 
interest to the schoolroom but have great influence 
in the moral and spiritual development of the chil- 
dren. 
into homes and into society at large and creates an 
appreciation of the good and the beautiful. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. Biopcett, Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Ihave yet to find the educator who has 
the boldness to say that he can outline a course of 
study that will fully meet all the requirements of a 
cosmopolitan city system of schools. The needs 
of the different classes of people are so diversified 
that it were folly to claim it can be done. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. JAcosy, Milton, Mass. 
Pupils need the sympathetic understanding and 
help of the teacher at all tiraes, but especially dar- 
ing the first weeks of a new school year. The 
teacher who acts on the belief that pupils ought to 
do as much work and do it as well as later in the 
year will have many discouraged pupils by the 
time they ctherwise would do their best work. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOND, Kan- 
sas City: If I have gleaned a single bit of sound 
educational information from an investigation of 
the lives of men, whether living or dead, it is that 
concentration of thought, intensity of investiga- 
tion, thinking carefully and patiently over what one 
reads as he reads it, or stopping to master it and 
making it his own, is the only kind of reading that 
is of any permanent value. Some minds take 
in and assimilate knowledge much more rapidly 
than cthers, and can cover more books and do :t 
well. It is not so much reading, but well chosen, 
solid, substantial reading, that builds up the char- 
acter into manhood and womanhood. Fifty or 
a hundred good books, well chosen, if read and 
mastered and assimilated, will give one far greater 
power and versatility than thousands of surface, 
scrappy, mediocre books. 


Their influence reaches beyond the school - 


THE WORTH OF A BOY. 


BY DR. N. C. SCHAEFFER, 
State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, President of the N. E. A. 


“What is a boy worth? What is an education 
worth? An Indiana jury awarded $599.99 for the 
killing of a bov. A friend of mine, who is a super- 
intendent in West Virginia, called that award an 
outrage. I asked him why. He answered: ‘To 
say nothing of the value of the boy’s personality 
and all that a boy is to his father and mother and 
home, the commercial value of a boy’s time at 
school is more than the award of that Indiana jury.’ 
] asked hin how he made the calculation. He 
said: ‘You find the value of a boy’s time at school 
by subtracting the earnings of a life of uneducated 


‘labor from the earnings of a life of educated labor.’ 


Then he gave me a calculation that I have used this 
year before every institute, for I am anxious to get 
it into the daily papers, to have it carried to every 
schoolroom and put upon every blackboard, so that 
the pupils may carry it home and discuss it with 
their parents. | 

“He said: ‘If an uneducated man earns $1.50 a 
day for 300 days in a year, he does very well; and 
if he keeps it up for forty years, he will earn 
$1.50x300x40, or $18,000. An educated man is 
not generally paid by the day, but by the month 
and by the year. If you will strike an average of 
the carnings of educated men, beginning with the 
President of the United States, who earns $50,000 
a year, the presidents of the insurance companies 
and of large railroad companies, and run down the 
scale until you come to the lower walks in point of 
earnings among educated men, you will admit that 
$1,000 a year is a low average for the earnings of 
educated labor. For forty years you have $40,000 
as the earnings of an educated man. Subtract 
$18,000 from $40,000, and the’ difference, or 
$22,000, must represent the value of a boy's time 
spent at school getting an education.’ 

“You will all admit that a man who works with 
his hands at unskilled labor puts forth as much 
muscular effort as a man who earns a livelihood by 
his wits and education. Now, if $22,000 represents 
the value of time a boy spends at school getting an 
education, what is the value of a day spent at 
school? 

“The average school life of every boy and girl in 
Massachusetts is seven years of 200 days each; let 
us say that it takes four years more to get a good 
education. Reckoning eleven years of 200 days 
each, you will find that the 2,200 days at school are 
equal to $22,000, and a simple division on the 
blackboard will bring it home to the comprehen- 
sion of every boy that each day at school, properly 
spent, must be worth $10. 
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“One director asks whether it is a violation of 
the compulsory law if a farmer keeps at home his 
eleven-year-old boy to plow, because it costs $1 a 
day to get some man to doit. While he is putting 
$1 into his own pocket, he is robbing the boy of 
$10 in the shape of future earning capacity. Is 
not that high-handed robbery by the father of his 
own child?’—Pennsylvania Report. 


MORAL TRAINING AND THE SCHOOLS. 
BY AGNES ANDREWS. 


The American free-educational system is the just 
pride and boast of our country, lut there is a grave 
question as to whether it has yet accomplished 
morally all that might fairly have been expected 
of it. 

Purity, courage (public and private), honesty, 
truthfulness, obedience to law and order, and re- 
gard for the rights of property, person, and life are 
duties not alone to God, but to man and society at 
large. As such they may and should justly form 
a more regular part of the daily educational pro- 
gram, and be taught more directly and systematic- 
ally in the schools. 

No hard and fast rules can be laid down for such 
teaching. There is room for ample discussion, and 
much need for the opinions of our foremost edu- 
cators, furthered hy experiments in the classroom 
itself. | Presumably among the smallest children, 
until they are seven or eight years of age, this direct 
teaching should take the form of talks with their 
regular teacher, illustrated by appropriate stories, 
anecdotes, etc. There are many little schoolroom 
difficulties. often settled arbitrarily by the teacher, 
which should be discussed with the children and 
explained to them: there are many others which 
they cannot comprehend, but in these cases they 
must understand, as well as accept, the great primal 
fact of law and obedience. They are not too young 
to be taught that evervbody must obey something, 
that even teachers, and fathers, and mothers have 
this duty. The extreme specialization and indi- 
vidualism of these recent years along all lines have 
their dangerous side, for even the babies are likely 
to regard their small moral virtues and duties as 
their special property. It is a wise teacher who 
can admit to them that everybody finds it hard 
sometimes to tell the truth and to be unseifish, that 
it is no easy task to be good, that she, too, must 
“try” as well as they, and yet who can still come 
out firmly on the “But we must be good. It 
makes no matter if it is hard, that is the reason 
we must try all the more.” Even primary babies 
can understand such teaching, and at that age they 
love the hard things better than the easy ones, 
bless their dear, brave, little hearts! With all this 
must go the constant, though unobservable, super- 
vision of work and play, and the ready word or 
guidance at the critical moment, in order that the 
talks and lessons may be practically carried out, 
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and right habits formed. For, after all, much of 
goodness is but habit, and the sooner righteousness 
becomes automatic, the better. This sort of moral 
training for the young children differs very little 
from the informal instruction now in vogue; it is a 
little more direct and systematic, a little more bold 
and watchful of its opportunity, that is all. It 
practically, as well as theoretically. places moral 
ahead of mental proficiency, and small minds are 
growing used to the conscious acknowledgment 
of the desirability of right and goodness, as well as 
forming automatic good habits; they are beginning 
to understand the reasonableness of certain virtues 
in which their parents do er do not believe, and 
they are unconsciously adapting themselves to the 
responsibilities of later years. 

For the older children moral training is more of 
a problem. If they have in previous grades been 
given a good foundation along this line, and if wise 
teachers have had them in charge, they are neither 
priggish nor pious, but wholesome, hearty, fun- 
loving boys and girls who have not lest their 
natural goodness and purity, and who want to 
“play fair,” be the game basket ball or life. Chil- 
dren of this age (ten or a dozen years) should no 
longer be exclusively under the charge of women 
teachers, as is at present usually the case. The 
girls will profit by some contact with a mature 
masculine mind, but for the boys it is absolutely 
imperative, and a large proportion of their lessons 
in moral training should be given into a man’s vig- 
orous charge. The gentleness, courtesy, and chiv- 
alry which are trained under a woman’s influence 
must be supplemented by a certain strength and 
virility which only a man can develop to advan- 
tage, and perhaps the fact that there is so little of 
this masculine influence among growing school 
boys may be another reason for the lack of moral 
robustness that often appears in later years. 

Among these older boys and girls, however, the 
lessons must be made stronger, even more prac- 
tical, and more attractive than before. One school 
nas given its moral instruction in the form of a 
miniature “city government,” which has been a 
delight to the children and has taught them many 
of their future duties to the community, as well as 
the necessity of law and obedience, and of clean- 
liness and honor. Another school has a small 
township within its walls, and the “Junior Re- 
public,” though not originally a school institution 
in the usual sense, might easily be adapted as such. 
All self-governing attempts, if wisely directed, and 
carried on under an unobtrusive but strict super- 
vision which makes itself felt at a crucial moment 
of weakness or degeneracy, are helpful as well as 
enjoyable to the children. But in many schools it 
is impracticable to completely adopt this plan, and 
the method employed may be a simple adaptation, 
with the earlier talks and lessons carried on more 
extensively as an addition. In these talks the chil- 
dren should be encouraged to speak freely and sin- 
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cerely. They may be allowed to discuss political 
affairs, or a recent business failure, or a successful 
enterprise, or a game, or a happy home, or almost 
anything in which they are interested; and the rea- 
sons for the success of this, or the moral failure of 
that, may be pointed out. Let the unhappiness 
and evil that always eventually result from dis- 
honesty, intemperance, disobedience, impurity, and 
selfishness be more strongly emphasized and 
proved to the children. Make them realize, for in- 
stance, that a boy who appropriates the pencils and 
marbles of others is starting on a road which leads 
not only to embezzlement or burglary, but to mis- 
fortune and unhappiness as well. For, after all, 
every crime and every wrong is committed in the 
belief that it means some satisfaction or well-being 
to its perpetrator, or to those for whom he cares. 
He believes at the time that he is getting the best 
thing possible for himself, or for them, and if he be- 
lieved otherwise the wrong would never be carried 
out. The need, then, of making the children 
realize more keenly which way lie happiness and 
good is apparent, for once thoroughly understand- 
ing and believing, they will generally be ready 
enough to adopt it. The great difficulty is in 
making them. “believe,” and in preventing the dis- 
cussions from becoming so much useless talk with- 
out any result. It is quite possible, however, to 
conduct lessons along these lines and to accom- 
plish this realization without allowing the children 
to become bored, over-critical, or boastfully and 
obnoxiously self-righteous, and it is possible to 
make the time thus spent of lasting and practical 
value ;. much depends on the teacher. 

There is another form of moral training which 
has recently been under experiment in Boston, and 
which promises, perhaps, more success than any 
previously attempted, the giving of lectures, under 
the direction of the Moral Education Board, to 
grammar school children. 

This is a very direct form of ethical training, as 
well as one that bids fair for success, and who 
knows what might be accomplished for morality 
with teaching as bold, vigorous, and inspiring as 
this continued throughout the school life? 

But whatever the method, lectures, self-govern- 
ment, or some system yet to be developed, the 
wise ones are awake, public opinion is gradually 
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forming, and the schools themselves are beginning 
to realize that a moral training, more effective than 
hitherto, inust be adopted, both for the general im- 
provement of society, and in order to counter- 
balance the growing power of evil “suggestion,” 
inseparable from yellow journalism, lurid dramas, 
and a thousand other incidents of modern Ameri- 
can life. Moreover, it is made additionally neces- 
sary that we may give to the children of immi- 
grants from many nations a foundation of common 
moral ideals in unison with our Western civiliza- 
tion, and to those of native, well-to-do parents the 
training which is to-day often so sadly neglected at 
home. So alike in every school, be it for the rich 
or for the poor, or for both, the call to duty has 
sounded, and the summons cannot go unheeded. 
It must be answered now, not next year, nor next 
month, but now, to-day! 

Then Jet us not give up the pleasant method of 
ethical training heretofore in vogue, with its beau- 
tiful stories of noble deeds and great men, and all 
that they nmy hold of influence and inspiration. 
But, realizing that the many who have not acquired 
strength to imitate that nobility which they once 
admired, and those sadder ones who have chosen 
the broad road to what they call pleasant and good, 
all prove to us that such indirect instruction is not 
sufficient to ensure noble men and women, let us 
try the experiment of adding something to this 
form of teaching. By giving to our children a 
continued, definite, and more systematically per- 
vasive course in moral training, let us help them 
to be more upright and fair, self-controlled and 
good; let us teach them that equal opportunity is 
nothing unless used to good advantage, and that 
there is no real freedom in any land save the free- 
dom which reaches up and away from the bondage 
of not knowing and not doing the right. 

Upon the schools rest the foundations of our 
American citizenship, and to them we must look, 
with hopeful confidence and patience, for decrease 
in crime, for the honor of our business enterprise, 
the uprightness of our public men, and the purity 
and stability of our homes. Then shall our country 
shake off the evil and cling only to its vast and 
noble good, then shall the faith of our fathers be 
fully justified, and our freedom have lasting en- 
durance. 


Dear after vear, the birds will fly 
Along this same grap mortal skp, 
Praise God 7 see them and can sav: 
Another pear, another dap. 


—Philip Henry Savage. 
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THE FIRST TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
BY WILL S. MONROE. 


Sixty years ago (November 4, 1846) there was 
launched in the city of Boston the first teachers’ 
agency in America, probably the first in the world. 
This institution, the progenitor of scores of similar 
agencies, was organized and conducted by one 
Samuel Whitcomb, Jr., at No. 1 Montgomery 
place, near the Tremont house. Its object, as set 
forth in the preliminary announcement, was “for 
the purpose of supplying teachers, of either sex, 
and of any required qualifications, to schools, semi- 
naries, or families, in any part of the United 
States.” 

The prelimitary announcement further stated 
that “a register will be kept of the names, resi- 
dences, and testimonials of ladies and gentlemen 
who may be candidates for employment in any de- 
partment of instruction; and another register of 
those who are in want of teachers.” It was further 
announced that “applicants will be registered at 
one dollar, payable in advance, and, on the amount 
of the first year’s salary, resulting from an engage- 
ment secured through such application, the em- 
ployer and the teacher will each be charged a small 
commission, proportioned to the services rendered 
and the responsibilities assumed.” 

Among the leading men of the day who approved 
the project were Horace Mann, Samuel G. Howe, 
Lowell Mason, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Edward 
Everett, Daniel Webster, Jared Sparks, Charles 
Brooks, Barnas Sears, and J. G. Palfrey. Mr. 
Mann said of the project: “I think that a well- 
conducted office, of the kind described above, by 
furnishing far greater facilities than any which now 
exist, for teachers and persons wishing to employ 
teachers, to become acquainted with each other, 
would render an important and much-needed ser- 
vice to the cause of education.” And "dward 
Everett, concurring with the opinion of Mr. Mann, 
added: “And from my knowledge of Mr. Whit- 
comb, I should have great confidence that the en- 
terprise would prosper at his hands.” Lowell 
Mason said he often had applications for music 
teachers which he could not supply, hence the plan 
of an intelligence office for teachers struck him 
most favorablv. 

Concerning one of his candidates, Mr. Whitcomb 
wrote Henry Barnard (then state superintendent of 
Rhode Island), under date of December 29, 1846: 
“Mr. Charles G. Howard, of this city, has applied 
at this office for a comimon school—and is willing 
to go to your state, if he can obtain an adequate 
remuneration. He has brought a letter from 
Thomas S. Harlow, Esq., an attorney-at-law here, 
giving him an excellent character, and speaking 
well of his qualifications for such a school. From 
my personal interviews with him, I am led to be- 
lieve that his attainments are higher than those of 
many who are employed in such schools. And as 
he is desirous of becoming permanently employed 
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in that as a profession—and is very prepossessing— 
I have mentioned what you said to me about va- 
cancies in your state. Sixteen dollars a month 
and board seeins a small remuneration to a gentle- 
man who has a family, and has been accustomed 
to a larger income—but Mr. H. is evidently desir- 
ous of extending his attainments, and of becoming 
useful in this profession.” 

Mr. Whitcemb’s duties in connection with his 
teachers’ agency apparently occasioned a good deal 
of travel, for his letters in my possession are often 
dated from towns in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and other states. In a letter dated November 4, 
1847, he mentions that he is compelled “to visit 
many gentlemen whose residences are in the 
country,” and that he has decided to get himself a 
horse. 

In a letter written from Springfield, Windsor 
county, Vt., October 7, 1848, he says: “My teach- 
ers’ agency requires me to travel south and west, 
and its interests are homogenous.” In another 
letter he writes: “I have applications from young 
men in the colleges and ladies of the highest edu- 
cation. All my applications for teachers come 
from those sections (south and west). Those 
whom I have sent appear to be well pleased with 
their situations, and to give satisfaction to their 
employers. Some—-most of them, perhaps—pay 
me my commissions; those who do not I pass over 
without trouble. The best men and women in the 
country write me approving me of the idea [of the 
teachers’ agency], and wishing me success.” 


THE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


Public sentiment is tender of the old teacher . 
Other public servants may come and go, school 
directors may pass into oblivion, mayors may be 
impeached, other public officials disappear at the 
caprice of fickle political fortune, but a tender pub- 
lic conscience protects the old teachers. 

This is a just sentiment, but it would be wiser to 
assure their future maintenance and retire them. _ 

With the establishment of the new Retirement 
Fund, Philadelphia makes practical recognition of 
the worthy service of teachers and at the same time 
promotes the efficiency of its public school system. 
Honorable retirement is opening to several hun- 
dred teachers whose strength is spent and whose 
usefulness is gone. 

New York, Boston, Detroit, San Francisco, all 
have retirement funds; but in few places is public 
sentiment so far advanced as to sanction the diver- 
sion of public school funds to retirement purposes. 

In New York the Retirement Fund is supported 
from the fees for liquor licenses, in Boston and 
Chicago it is supported wholly by the teachers 
themselves, in Detroit and San Francisco it is 
partly supported by the municipalities; but in 
Philadelphia the board of public education has been 
more than generous. 

In recognition of the economy involved in re- 
tiring the inefficient teacher and supplanting her 
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with one younger and more active it assumes one- 
half of the burden of retirement, and by its recent 
horizontal increase of salaries it virtually advances 
the other half. Noteacher in Philadelphia will 
consciously assume an added burden in contribut- 
ing to the fund. The highest assessment possible 
is but fifty dollars, which is covered by the volun- 
tary increase; and the new teacher, the one to 
whom the possibility of retirement is most remote, 
is given fifty dollars to reconcile her to the tempo- 
rary withholding of five. 

Chicago teachers have wrung reluctant conce.- 
sions by labor union methods not quite compatible 
with the dignity of their high calling; New Jersey 
supports her annuitants by taxing their annuities ; 
New York teachers get a bonus with every drink, 
but in Philadelphia alone, of all the large cities, 
is the Retirement Fund recognized as a legitimate 
claim upon the public school funds. 

The dignity of the teacher’s position is assured, 


LOOKING ABOUT.—(IV.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


[Notes on an eight-weeks’ trip in November anc De- 
cember, 1906.] 

At Ishpeming, in the Northern Peninsula, I al- 
ways find many highly satisfactory phases of schoo! 
work. If Ishpeming was on a main line of travel 
where the schools could be visited readily, they 
would have a national reputation with the best in 
the land. There would be one drawback to that 
proposition, since neither the superintendent nor 
the high school principal could be retained, and 
there are many special and grade teachers who 
would be picked off if their work could be seen. 
Not long since I spoke of special features of this 
city, and having idealized it by frequent commen- 
dations, it was with a suspicion that it would be 
disappointing from a possible overestimate that I 
returned to it in November, but the truth is that it 
was decidedly better than I had thought it to be. 
There is no better high school achievement, do- 
mestic science results, manual work, primary plans, 
or high schocl music than is in evidence here, and 
grade work, which can never be rapturously attrac- 
tive, is full of spirit and good sense. 

There is a something in the atmosphere of that 
high school that is almost unprecedented. You 
feel it in every room, in the crowded hall, and in 
the rollicking glee club. The principal, Miss May 
McKetrick, is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, and has done work for a year or more each 
in the University of Chicago, in the University of 
Michigan, and in summer schools at Harvard and 
Columbia. In the nature of the case, such a leader 
is a scholastic inspiration to all the teachers and to 
the aspiring students. She has built up a high 
school of 250 in a population of less than 15,000. 
The students can enter the Universities of Wis- 
consin, Michigan, and Chicago on certificate, and 
what was most interesting to me is that they can 
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moreover, for participation is voluntary. We are 
relieved from the odium which attaches to a civil 
pension scheme, since the members furnish 
part of the money from their own pockets, and thus 
secure representation on the retirement board. 

It is a co-operative enterprise, established on a 
firm business basis, instead of a tardy and reluctant 
charity. 

The future success of the plan is assured. Two 
thousand acceptances at first guarantee its success- 
ful inauguration, while the provision that new 
teachers must subscribe to the plan as a condition 
of appointment insures its permanence. 

The Retirement Fund finds its sanction in the 
assurance that when the evil day draws near some 
measure of security and comfort is promised. The 
knowledge that protection exists invites repose of 
spirit; and the relief from apprehension for the fu- 
ture adds to teaching efficiency during the years of 
active service—The Philadelphia Teacher. 


enter these universities from the manual training 
or the commercial course because of the scholarly 
standards in these courses. Mr. Scribner and Miss 
McKetrick are agreed that neither of these courses 
shall be a “short cut” out of school, as is so often 
the case. 

And everything about the school work of the 
city is so unpretentious. There is none of that 
offensive air sometimes experienced: “There, now. 
did you ever hear the like of that? That is my 
notion.” Quite the reverse. From superintendent 
and high school principal to the lowest primary 
teacher in the school of the Finns, everybody is 
giving praise to somebody else, not in a Uriah 
Heepish way, but with a discrimination that leads. 
one to feel that it is true. 

There is a temptation to moralize just a bit, and 
it may not be amiss. If teachers could only see 
and fully realize that they would get more praise 
and that it would count for infinitely more if they 
would give more and claim less, they would fare 
infinitely better. If there is one person who above 
ail others is despicable in a school corps, it is the 
miserable creature who is envious and jealous from 
over-sensitiveness, who is everlastingly crying for 
more appreciation, for more praise, but who never 
has a good, strong word of praise for anybody. 

More than once I have been asked to “write up” 
a man or woman—by the man or woman himself— 
for a specific sum of money, which offer was, of 
course, refreshingly declined, but it has always 
come from some small soul who never praises any- 
body. 

There is a man, a normal school man, not prin- 
cipal, a man of large professions of personal virtue, 
who once presented me the alternative, “Say as 
good things of me as you say of , and rec- 
ommend me for institute work as you recommend 
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, and I will say all sorts of good things of 
you, and will recommend you, but—if you don’t 
do it, I'll do the reverse,” and he was allowed to 
do the reverse, and somehow I have been fairly 
busy. The fact is that he would be one of whose 
work it would be a pleasure to speak were it not 
for that one miserable characteristic. 

If there were more corps like that at Ishpeming, 
it would be a more delightful profession, even, 
than it is. 


WHICH PAYS? 
BY WILLIAM F. CHANCELLOR. 


We spend, as a people, annually $2,000,000,000 
for advertising; $1,475,000,000 for alcoholiz li- 
quors (at retail, of course); $750,000,000 for to- 
bacco; $495,000,000 for life insurance; $510,090,- 
000 for railroad transportation; $140,000,000 for 
pensions to old soldiers; $175,000,000 for army 
and navy; $50,000,000 for pianos; and $275,000,- 
000 for all forms of education, public and private, 
from the kindergarten through the _ university. 
The daily bank clearings (domestic city business 
only) are $310,000,000; and the other business is 
at least as much more. Does $275,000,000 a year 
seem a large amount for all kinds of education? It 
is $14 per pupil. Did you ever notice whether or 
not banks are more costly to equip than school- 
houses? Why not? Is not money more precious 
than mind? 

Of the 18,000,000 pupils in American schools and 
colleges, nearly 17,000,000 are under sixteen years 
of age; and 15,000,000 are under fourteen years. 
The average American boy and girl has six years’ 
schooling from which he or she is graduated at 
twelve years of age; in short, has attended school 
780 days; or two years. The soul of man does not 
awaken into complete living until the dawn of ad- 
olescence, which may be fixed at fourteen years of 
age. Consequently the time to be in school is at 
fourteen years of age. Given two years’ school- 
ing, take the ages of thirteen and fourteen. Given 
six years’ schooling, take twelve, thirteen, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen. Given twelve years, 
take the ages from nine to twenty-one. Is there 
any well-educated father who will be content to see 
any son of his finish his formal education long be- 
fore reaching his legal majority? 

The child is to be prepared for complete living 
in all the social institutions. He is to be prepared 
not for the state only, citizenship is but a partial 
ideal; not for the church only, even piety is but 
partial; not for business only, even money-making 
is not really all of life; not for culture only, even 
art is narrow; not for home, family, marriage only, 
even in the case of women, parentage is not a final 
goal; and not for war at all. I know, then, that 
the average child, leaving school at twelve years of 
age, and never having had as a teacher either a 
man, or a mother, or a college graduate, or even 
a normal school graduate, and being far too young 
and immature to understand any important truth 
about government, or religion, or culture, or busi- 
ness, or parentage is not educated.—Journal of 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION. 
SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SHAWAN, COLUMBUS, O. 

With the completion of the term for which he is 
elected, Dr. Shawan will have been superintendent 
of schools in Columbus nineteen years. He has 
seen Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dayton, Toledo, Ham- 
ilton, Lima, Steubenville, Chillicothe, Youngstown, 
Canton, Ashtabula, Sandusky, and nearly every 
other city in the state change superintendents over 
and over again. It is a great tribute to the man 
that he has been able to stay with an increasing 
salary for so many years. 

He was a farmer’s boy, and his lot was rather 
more trying than usual, for his father died when 
he was but a boy, and he himself was farmed out 
among relatives for several years, working on the 
farm in summer and snatching up a common school 
education between chores during the winter. His 
school life was spent in Champaign county, and by 
the time he was nineteen he had completed the 
course in the country school, had attended the 
Urbana high school one vear, and had obtained a 
teacher’s certificate. For four years he taught, 
and then attended Oberlin Academy during the 
spring and fall terms, teaching school during the 
winter term. He graduated from Oberlin College 
in 1880, and three years later had the degree of 
A. M. conferred upon him. A few years ago 
Musking:m College honored him with the degree 
of Ph.D. 

After completing his course in college, he con- 
tinued the work of teaching, .serving as superin- 
tendent at St. Mary's three years, and at Mt. Ver- 
ion six years. From Mt. Vernon he went to Co- 
lumbus. The schools of Columbus have made a 
remarkable growth during these years, and now 
ihere are forty buildings, about 575 teachers, whose 
salaries amount to about $450,000, and about 22,000 
pupils. 

The Ohio Educational Monthly says: “Super- 
intendent Shawan is never so busy and never so 
tired that he refuses an audience to the most 
humble child in the city, and this child has as ready 
access to him as the potentate. He has a kindly 
way of dealing with all people that must challenge 
the admiration of all who have observed this char- 
acteristic of the man. His is the office of the 
superintendent of the public schools, and not of 
any class or caste. In his dealings with teachers 
he is always kind and considerate, and never as- 
sumes to know more about the subject than the 
teacher himself. He is ever looking for that which 
is praiseworthy, and not for flaws and faults. Such 
a career as Superintendent Shawan’s must, in the 
very nature of things, be a source of encourage- 
ment and inspiration to the young teacher in the 
district school as he sees the possibilities that 
stretch out and up from the place he now holds.” 
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ART TEACHING IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL.—{(V.) 


BY GEORGE T. SPERRY, 
Westfield [Mass.] Nermal School. 


Picture Study. 


“There are two kinds of people,” said a wise 
man once, “artists and other folks.” I believe it, 
and it seems to me that this thought is the first 
thing for us to remember in talking of picture study 
as a school problem. Each artist has his own view 
as to what pictures really are good, which ones 
everybody should know about, and why these 
should or should not be studied in school. He 
usually sees from no ordinary standpoint, is 
strongly prejudiced by individual taste, and believes 
that people in general are not qualified to know 


THE SICK MONKEY. 

From Painting by Landseer. 
about or meddle with such sacred things. Heisa 
decided specialist, and sees from a wholly personal 
standpoint. We shall treat this subject from the 
viewpoint of one of the “other folks,” and as if 
about all our pupils were going to be of the “other 
folks” when they grow up. 

We believe first that pictures are the clear, vivid, 
and beautiful expression of great thoughts by men 
strong in that particular way of story-telling. These 
stories are of different types, in conception, ar- 
rangement, and execution, just as books and music 
are of varied styles. There are pictures that tell 
of every object and emotion known to human in- 
telligence. There are those for the child, the 
youth, and the adult. There are those that are cal- 
culated to excite the emotions most active under 
any circumstances, religious, political, social. The 
age, surroundings, development, tastes, and situa- 
tion we work with determine the kind of pictures 
for a grade, a locality, a time of year. While these 


things are not fixed, some general suggestions may 
be helpful both in choice and method of teaching 
under whatever circumstances we happen to be 
working. 

The choice of pictures is more important than 
the method of teaching them. There may be some 
value in good teaching of ill-chosen material, but 
not much. Let us decide what we want and why 
we want it; then look to the how to use it. 

* We should first of all awaken in the child’s mind 
a love for beauty, a love that is made up of admira- 
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tion, sympathy, and reverence. We should so 
choose our material that this love shall grow to in- 
clude beauty wherever found, whether in pictures, 
word stories, nature, or common materials. ' 
There is beauty of thought in pictures and beauty 
of expression, that is in the way the artist has ex- 
pressed his thought in a particular instance. These 
two views of beauty should be kept clearly apart 
and our pictures chosen with a knowledge of what 
view we want most to emphasize. Take “The 
Sick Monkey.” A glance suffices to tell us that in 
it are lessons of kindness, affection, sympathy, and 
tenderness which a little child, with poor teaching 
even, sees, feels, and loves at sight. If to the same 
child is presented Rubens’ “Descent from the 
Cross,” a story which stirs the soul of the adult 
with its sublime pathos, a far different effect is pro- 
duced. The emotions awakened are fear and dis- 
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gust. This picture is beautiful in thought, and 
beautiful, very beautiful, in the way its story is told, 
but it is not for children. Bring to them pictures 
that at once, through the child’s natural interest in 
things, awaken the emotions that every primary 
teacher wants most to see grow—love, affection, 
sympathy, tolerance, co-operation, personal respon- 
sibility, etc. 

The selection of pictures is like the selection of 
other matrial in teaching. They must come withia 
the scope of the child’s interest and intelligence. 
They should make, with young children, a direct 
appeal to the heart or the finer emotions. _Pic- 
tures of the Madonna, in which the mother is most 
beautifully shown; pictures of children illustrating 
desired lessons of life; animal families as pets; 
and nature’s most interesting phenomena, all make 
this direct appeal. There are the Madonna Gran 
Ducca, Madonna of the Rabbit, The Holy Night, 
St. John and the Lamb, The Children of the Shell, 
The Sick Monkey, Can’t You Talk, and scores of 
others that seem to fulfill these requirements per- 
fectly. The class teacher is the best judge as to 
just which one of these should be selected for a 
first, second, or third grade class. 

The method of presenting a picture is somewhat 
modified by the temper of the class, the amount of 
this kind of work they have had, what is to be done 
after the teaching, and how many pictures they will 
probably study. Two or three pictures carefully 
selected and studied make a good year’s work. Do 
not make a constant diet of picture study any more 
than of arithmetic problems dealing with horses, or 
language lessons on the bee. When the class 
needs a lesson about a picture, it is time to teach it. 
The grade teacher knows that time. A supervisor 
often does not know it. 

“What do I mean by, ‘what is to be done after 
the teaching’?” I will tell you. Some teachers 
use a picture to bring home to a class a cer- 
tain lesson of great importance to the common 
good. Sometimes the picture is presented with a 
view to utilizing its thoughts in oral and written 
language work. Once in a while a picture will 
serve to teach some fact in arrangement of material, 
in written work, or in drawing. Then the teacher 
has this thought most in mind. Clearly there are 
three objects we may have, and perhaps should 
have always in mind in this teaching. The first is 
to lead the class to see in the picture a story—a 
something told with brush in a more striking way 
than words could tell it. Then they must see that 
it is not wholly because the picture has certain men, 
animals, or objects in it that it is so beautiful to 
look at. It is because the men and objects are 
placed in such subtle relations to one another and 
to the canvas spots or paper. This is the element 
of composition in embryo. Lastly the story is not 
only beautiful to look at, but it is beautiful to 
think of. 

The simple things first observed to tell the story 
are fraught with wonderfully strong lessons for us 
in our contact with life problems. This is by far the 
most important aspect, to the primary teacher. Do 
not point morals, however, and continually tell the 
child, “This is what you should or should not al- 
ways do.” Bring out with all your strength the 
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lesson that the picture really teaches, and stop: 
there. Rest assured the average child knows what. 
he ought and ought not to do as well as you know. 
He does not need to be told how to make the per- 
sonal application. 

Do not spend too much time on the child’s first 
interpretation of the story, nor too much on the 
elements of composition you desire to have no- 
ticed. The composition facts are incidental, and 
serve only to make a stronger story. When they 
do this, they ought to be seen because of this and 
because of their direct bearing on correct relation- 
ships in all our school work. . 

A hint has been given of the value of picture 
study in language work. Let us develop this idea a 
little with a concrete instance. Suppose we study 
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the picture “The Sick Monkey” with a third grade. 


Composition on the Sick Monkey. 


This is a picture of the sick monkey and his mother is 
taking care of him. While his brother is sitting on a 
pole eating a cocoanut and he has also the baby’s too, 
but he does not care as long as he has his share. This 
picture is divided into two unequal parts and the brother 
is in the smaller part of the cage. The mother is in the 
other part of it with her baby. I think it is early in the 
morning or late in the afternoon because the light is 
shining in. I see the mother’s cocoanut lying in the hay 
and she does not eat it because she cannot leave her 
baby long enough to eat it. I think the mother loves 
her child because she doesn’t eat her cocoanut, and she 
doesn’t notice the big brother. If I were sick my 
mother wouid spend all her time caring for me. 


Each pupil has a small print, properly mounted, if 
possible. The teacher has a larger picture and 
works at the blackboard. “What is this a picture 
of, what was the first thing you saw, the next, the 
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next?” and so on. “Who is the big monkey, what 
is she doing, the others?” ete. “What else do you 
see in the picture?” and so on. Keep first to what 
can actually be seen. Let it be an exercise in di- 
rected observation with well formulated oral. an- 
swers. 

Ask questions then about the placing of the mon- 
keys and other material, and their relationship in 
spacing, balance, or movement, that you think will 
aid you in getting the final story. 

The next step is the development of the personal 
element, requiring the play of the imagination. Let 
the questions be original with you. Lead the class 
to see the mother’s instinctive love in its unselfish 
beauty, the lack of sympathy and affection of the 
older brother, the patient, unquestioning attitude of 
the sick baby, and any other elements of like inter- 
est that the varied imaginations of the class seem to 
make potent. Do not overdo it, but just make it 
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live and breathe. The class will catch the spirit, 
and make the personal applications. 

We said the teacher worked at the board. She 
keeps simple records in headinys of the points made 
as she teaches, that there may be order to the final 
story. Another day she asks questions from this 
record; gets several well-told stories from differ- 
ent pupils, and finally gets, on still another day, the 
written story of each pupil, following the general 
order of topics recorded by her at the first lesson. 

A picture cannot be well taught in one day. Its 
possibilities cannot be exhausted in several days. 
Take time enough, in dealing with the world’s 
great masterpieces, to see not only what is there, 
and to make a language lesson of it, but to invest 
it with all the living attributes that justly belong to 
it, and actually to inspire the class with a reverence 
and love, not only for this particular picture, but 
for all art in any of its varied forms of expression. 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(IV.) 


BY LORKADO TAFT. 


The Greek temple was very simple in design, 
just a big stone box—called the cella—with a 
porch running entirely around it. The extended 
roof was supported by great columns, forming 
majestic colonnades. The two “gable-ends” of the 
building were filled with sculptures illustrating, in 


“Outside, of course, where it can be seen. My 
Athena will furnish and decorate the interior.” 
“But can it be seen up there, nearly forty feet 
from the ground?” 
“Trust my boys,” says Phidias, “to carve and 
color that frieze so that it may be seen. Think 
of it when the level rays of the 
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PORTION OF THE NORTHERN FRIEZE OF PARTHENON. 


the case of Parthenon, two great events in the life 
of Athena. Then there was usually a frieze made 
up of a great many panels filled with struggling 
figures. These were next to the cornice, right 
under the eaves of the building. 

One can almost hear Phidias describing the 
beauties of all these things as he sees them in 
imagination. 

“Why,” says he, “the temple at Olympia will 
not be mentioned in the same breath with ours. 
I know that we can improve on its sculptures as 
much as they surpass those weazened things at 
Aegina.” 

“Good,” answers Pericles, “I have all confi- 
dence in you and your skill. The eastern pedi- 
ment then shall show ‘The Birth of Athena’ and 
the western ‘Athena’s Contest with Poseidon,’ 
and there are ninety-two of the metopes which 
you will apportion to the best artists available. 
That provides for the sculpture 

“But I am not through yet,” cries Phidias. “I 
want a second frieze all around the cella wall.” 

“Outside, or in?” 


across its length; it will fairly sing. 
We And at noon the light will be re- 
ates flected up from the pavement and 
Mm bathe it in richness and wonderful 
unexpected effects. 

Ictinos had been figuring a lit- 
tle. “Five hundred twenty 
s feet’ I make it. That is a pretty 
big undertaking along with the 
rest. It would need to be at least 
four feet high.” 

“And what subject could you 
pull out to that length ? interupts Pericles, much inf 
terested but rather skeptical. “You are going to 
use up the Centaur story on the metopes, and the 
Amazons and the Giants.” 

“T have something better than all these,” is the 
reply of the great sculptor. “Let me makea 


procession — the Panathenaic procession — and 
show our people gathering here to celebrate Our 
Lady. I'll show our noble old men with their 


snowy beards, our beautiful maidens in stately ar- 
ray, the sacrificial animals and those bearing offer- 
ings. Then the greater part of the space I would 
fill with the cavalcade of young men hurrying to 
the festival. I see them now, cantering along in 
perfect rhythm, a dream of beautiful lines.” 

It was done as the great artist desired. Either 
he or his trusted assistants traced the wonderful 
poem in marble which was to encircle the Pathe- 
non and of which our illustration gives us a brief 
stanza.—Used by permission of the Chicago 


Record-Herald. 
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USE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


[A talk to boys by Colonel Henry C. Clark, general 
superintendent of Jordan, Marsh Company, the leading 
retail store in Boston.] 


In every page of the noble history of man from 
the beginning of the human race, this training or 
some kindred method of true advancement has 
been the foundation of all that has ever been beau- 
tiful, pure, and great. It has been the strongest 
stimulus to mental and physical superiority. Intel- 
ligence consists in what a man knows and the use 
he makes of his knowledge. The saving power of 
intelligence is the ability it gives one to avoid all 
unnecessary errors. The most valuable secrets 
that should serve to guide you in better directions 
will be of little benefit if vou fail to take advantage 
of them when the opportunity offers. 

Those who make unnecessary mistakes and make 
the same ones many times again are like the pilot 
who ran the vessel aground to see if the rocks were 
in the satne place. If one could prevent all mis- 
takes, 1t would be possible to rise steadily to the 
grandest heights. Mental grasp and foresight will 
give you power to avoid them and their consequent 
disasters. The mind should be so trained that it 
can act quickly upon any subject or problem pre- 
sented, antl see in and through it at one swift 
glance. A keen and quick perception is a necessity 
in lives that are busy and that deal with large in- 
terests. . 

The human mind is naturally lazy, and suffers 
resentment when it is being forced into new chan- 
nels of thinking. This laziness may be overcome 
by taking an active interest in methods of develop- 
ment that will open into action the mind’s inner 
depths. You may develop faculties that will en- 
able you to gtasp the possibilities of mistakes or 
danger, and walk from them into paths of safety. 

The practice of retracing is beneficial to the 
brain, as it compels the mind to act quickly and 
with accuracy, to grasp instantly at a group of facts 
and review them as though they were mental pic- 
tures. The system is called retracing because it 
goes over facts in the order that they come into the 
brain. For practical purposes, search your mind 
and find what it is you desire most, for desire force 
is the flame of attraction that draws itself. 


SHE LEARNED HOW TO DO IT. 


She is the daughter of a grammar school prin- 
cipal in Colorado Springs. Her first day in school 
she whispered and was kept after school. The 
same ow the second day. The third the same. 
The fourth day she came home on time. No after 
school that day. She was beaming with delight. 

“Oh, manmima, I’ve learned how to do it. All I 


have to do is to whisper when the teacher’s back is 
turned.” 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD MATHEMATICAL 
TEACHING ? 


BY ROBERT J. ALEY, INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 


The answer to this question implies the answer 
to the larger one, What constitutes good teach- 
ing? The question is a difficult one, as are all 
questions dealing with art and mind. It is, per- 
haps, no more difficult than what constitutes good 
preaching, what constitutes good art, what consti- 
tutes good music, or what constitutes good litera- 
ture. No very definite answers have been given 
to any of these questions. Perhaps we ought not 
to expect definite answers. Possibly the  treat- 
ment of things so fundamental and so vital cannot 
be reduced to definite analysis. 

We might try to answer our question by a study 
of the teacher’s preparation and a critical survey 
of his teaching acts, or we might approach it from 
the other way and determine the quality of good 
teaching by an analysis of the results found in the 
pupils. The latter plan is an attractive one, and is 
regarded by many as the only sure way of answer- 
ing the question. Before selecting it, however, it 
is well to note the result of a similar plan in other 
fields. The churchmen tell us that the great 
crowds swayed and thrilled by the pulpit orator is 
not convicting evidence of really good preaching. 
The artist. says that the cartoon which drives its 
truth into the hearts of thousands is poor art. The 
musician smiles in contempt because we enjoy rag- 
time and are thrilled by Sousa’s band. The pro- 
fessor of English regards us with pity because we 
belong to the throng of simple readers that make 
possible the six best sellers each month. With 
these views before us, we must find our answer 
mainly in the teacher and his acts, and only indi- 
rectly in the effect produced upon the student. 

The teacher must know much mathematics, far 
more than he teaches. This is old, but so true and 
necessary that we must not lose wight of it. The 
teacher’s knowing of mathematics must be different 
from the knowing of the mere mathematician. The 
teacher ought to know mathematics in a historical, 
a literary, a philosophical, and a_ practical way. 
The mathematician may centre his efforts upon 
the third, or the third and fourth of these. 

Mathematics has a long and interesting history. 
Its beginning is shrouded in the mystery of the ori- 
gin of the race. It has grown with the race, many 
times leading it and making possible some of its 
greatest achievements. The science of mathemat- 
ics has claimed many of the greatest minds the 
world has produced. In its development there 
has been both tragedy and romance. If the teacher 
knows the story of mathematics, he will not repeat 
the mistakes of the past; he will know where the 
race had its troubles, and will have patience to pro- 
ceed with caution and care when the individual is 
experiencing similar difficulties; he will be able 
to arouse a lagging interest by occasionally telling 
bits of interesting history connected with the men 
and matter of mathematics. 

Every subject has its literary style, its peculiar 
vocabulary, and its standard methods of expres- 
sion. The nature of mathematics is such as to 
make it capable of the clearest literary form. 
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When a statement in mathematics is vague or of 
doubtful meaning, the trouble is not with the math- 
ematics, but with the literary expression. The 
French, more than others, have given close atten- 
tion to the clearness of their mathematical writings. 
The result is that their text-books are models for 
clearness, conciseness, and interest. In good 
mathematical teaching the literary form is never 
forgotten. The teacher is not only careful to ex- 
press himself well, but he also sees that every pupil 
is familiar with the vocabulary and idioms of the 
subject. In the best of teaching the pupil will 
have difficulties to overcome, but they should be 
in the subject and not in the language by which 
the subject is expressed. 

The philosophical side of the subject has to do 
with its very nature, involving the logic and de- 
pendence and inter-dependence of all its parts. 
Mathematics is a science, the purest the world 
knows. Its many subjects are not little sciences in 
themselves, but they are parts of the larger sci- 
ence. The completion of any subject in mathe- 
matics involves the completion of the whole sci- 
ence. The elementary subjects, arithmetic, alge- 
bra, and geometry, are at the bottom of mathemat- 
ics, but they are also at the top. In fact, all parts 
of mathematics interlace and depend upon each 
other. The boundary between any two subjects is 
not a line, but a broad neutral strip where some- 
times the one, sometimes the other predominates. 
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This unity and continuity of all the parts of the 
subject must be matters of conscious knowledge 
with the efficient teacher. The relation of ele- 
mentary algebra to advanced subjects 1s not a mat- 
ter of class instruction with the high school fresh- 
man, but the teacher should know it so he may 
have a proper perspective and the added power 
that comes from seeing higher relations. In a 
very large sense the teacher is a guide, but the 
guide who knows only his little mountain paths 
would be dull and uninteresting and might not even 
be safe. 

The story is told of a noted German mathemati- 
cian who one day, when he had presented to his 
class a clear and briliant demonstration of a new 
mathematical truth, closed the recitation with 
these words: “Thank God, this has no present ap- 
plication, and I hope it may never have!” Of 
course, mathematics as a pure science could exist 
if there were no mathematical problems to be 
solved. It is probable, however, that its existence 
in this form would give rise to as much endless 
discussion as now centres about the various sys- 
tems of philosophy. It is the application of mathe- 
matical theory to the work of the world that fixes 
it and makes idle theorizing about it impossible. 
Many students are not interested in mathematics 
until they begin to see its practical application. 
Others by the same means are spurred to the mas- 


(Continued on page 213.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY CARRIE L. DICKEN, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE PRINCIPAL AND SU- 
PERVISOR OF MUSIC. 


During the past three months it has been my 
privilege to talk with several supervisors of music, 
and to each I put the following questions: “Do 
you remember any principals who have been of 
special assistance to you as a supervisor of music? 
If so, in what way did they help you?” “Do you 
happen to remember any who have really hindered 
you in your work? If so, how?” 

Visit any graded school on the morning of the 
session when the supervisor of music is expected 
in that building, and listen to the side remarks of 
the teachers with reference to his coming. Con- 
tinue these visits from week to week, and you wiil 
soon learn just how this supervisor is regarded by 
these teachers. To some he is simply a severe 
critic, coming into the room with an eye and an 
ear keen to detect any error in the preparatory work 
of either teacher or pupils. To others he is the 
stern task-inaster, planning work beyond the power 
of any teacher to accomplish, and doing little of 
this work himself; while to still others he is the 
careful adviser, the one source of information in 
musical lines. His coming is dreaded by some, 
endured by others, and welcomed by others. 

Now if the principal be in sympathy with her 
teachers, she will, to a certain extent, catch the 


spirit of each, and, as a result, she meets her musi- 
cal supervisor with what we might term a com- 
posite attitude. Under these conditons the rela- 
tions between the supervisor and principal are con- 
strained and unsympathetic, and not conducive to 
successful work on the part of either. 

I shall tell you at least one method for destroy- 
ing this variable, composite attitude, and substitut- 
ing a spirit worthy of a true supervisor’s principal. 

To do this we must study the underlying thought 
of every principal’s work during the opening weeks 
of the schocl year. And what is this thought? 
Simply the perfecting of a system whereby the 
whole schovl shall stand as a model community, 
solving the great social problem of the individual 
and his relation to others; and each room shall be 
a home, filled with active life in the service of the 
true and beautiful. Anything and everything 
which will contribute toward the accomplishing of 
this end is eagerly welcomed by the principal; any- 
thing which hinders its accomplishment is, to say 
the least, undesired. 

The superyisor of music is, of necessity, an im- 
portant factor in the life of this community, and 
the wise principal will not only recognize this fact, 
but will learn to use it in the working out of her 
great plan. She must strive to enlist the sympa- 
thies of the supervisor, to arouse an interest not 


(Continued on page 214.) 
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“THE MAKING OF AN ean SCHOOL 
TEACHER.” 


This title gives no hint at the interest of the book, 
which is in reality the life story of Superintendent 
Edwin G. Cooley of Chicago, written for the 
Saturday Evening Post. It is as fascinating as a 
novel. The Journal of Education gave the sub- 
stance of the same story, but it has been elaborated 
and idealized attractively. Unfortunately, as it 
seems to us, the last chapter is devoted to the 
struggle with the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, 
which makes it appear that this is the real motive 
for the writing. It is too early for any one to write 
the story of this struggle. In the nature of the 
case those interested in Chicago, and, in a way, 
those interested in the larger cause of education 
must line up for or against Mr. Cooley, but, in do- 
ing so, no one can know, with the confidence of 
binding it into a book, that Mr. Cooley is wholly 
right in all of his contentions. It is sincerely to be 
regretted that the other three chapters had not 
been left by themselves, then the book would have 
been put into thousands of schools, and would 
have been an inspiration to compare with that of 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’ or ‘Roderick 
Hume.” Mr. Cooley’s career is without a rival in 
interest and importance. No novelist has con- 
ceived anything more startling. Even “The Mak- 
ing of an American School Teacher” does little 
more than hint at the marvelous development of 
this man. It is not the fact that he jumped in a sur- 
prisingly short time from a non-ambitious, un- 
schooled, married man, who was a grade teacher 
in a little lowa town, because it paid better than 
day labor while he taught, into a $10,000 superin- 


*‘The Making of an American School Teacher,”’ by Forrest Cris- 
sey, C. M. Barnes Company, Chicago. 
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tendency in one of the most important cities in 
America, with surprisingly few steps in the jump- 
ing, that causes the wonder, but that he has shown 
ability that has led large business interests to offer 
much more alluring salary than even that which 
Chicago pays him. He is a man whose character, 
purpose, and capability are so amply demonstrated 
that he would be a prize in any great business en- 
terprise, and yet he sacrifices personal advantage 
to make a fight that any other man would escape 
from if possible. One does not have to believe in 
all the professional positions he has taken to ad- 
mire him to the limit, and it is a misfortune that 
this book seems to make his attitude in this con- 
test the evidence of his greatness. 


WASHINGTON SITUATION AGAIN. 


The following with more of the same tenor was 
in a recent edition of a Washington evening paper 
that is devoted largely to dethroning Superinten- 
dent Chancellor:— 


ACCUSED OF MEDDLING. 


CHARGE AGAINST CONGRESS BY 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Comment on Local Public School Affairs 
by a Friend of Superintendent 
Chancellor, 


“ ‘Meddling’ with District affairs i is the accusation 
against Congress in the latest editorial comment 
on local public school conditions by friends of 
William E. Chancellor. As another side issue, the 
writer of the comment in question remarks on the 
difference between municipal affairs here and in 
other cities of the land, and says ‘the conditions 


of difference are wholly against the probability of 


good government.’ 

“The opinions are expressed in the Journal of 
Education, Boston, New York, and Chicago, of 
February 7%, 1907, of which A. E. Winship is the 
editor. Mr. Winship was here during the past 
fall and delivered the first of a series of educational 
lectures to teachers, as provided by Congress. He 
came, it is understood, by invitation of his friend, 
the superintendent. Whether Superintendent 
Chancellor ‘furnished information’ for the article 
could not be learned to-day. The criticisms, how- 
ever, are regarded as in line with many of those 
already expressed by the superintendent.”* 

This makes it fitting and proper to say that the 
“friendship” is no stronger than that between the 
editor and hundreds of other superintendents : that 
the editor did not go to Washington to lecture but 
to study at first hand the situation, as he has 
studied it in every city in a stress and strain ex- 
perience for twenty years; that the lecture was 1n- 
cidental; that neither this article nor any other 
editorial on a “‘situation” was inspired directly sr 
indirectly by any party in interest, and if there is 
a similarity to any other irticle, it but emphasizes 
the evident appropriateness of the statements; the 
visit to Washington has no significance, since it 
has happened several times before, and has hap- 
pened in cities in more than half of the states of 
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the Union every year for twenty years; and the 
lecturing was not out of the usual, for it occurs in 
more than a hundred cities every year. 

But the excuse for this extended comment is the 
following exemplification of our contention that the 
condition in Washington is entirely exceptional. 
Last week a recently elected member of one of the 
Houses of Congress, who has been in Washington 
but a few weeks, introduced a measure, which 
was passed unanimously, lengthening the session 
of the high schools of Washington two hours, and 
of the elementary schools one hour, and this with- 
out consultation with the superintendent, his as- 
sistants, or the teachers. No newcomer to any 
other city on earth could in five minutes pass a 
measure that would overturn the internal school 
affairs so completely. 

We will let our Washington critic plead the 
case himself. In the same issue in which the 
paper accused us of charging Congress with “med- 
dling,” it thus chastises Congress for “med- 
dling” :— 

“Without discussion er division, the yester- 
day adopted, on motion of Mr. , an amend- 
ment to the District appropriation bill fixing the 
range of public school hours in this city from 9 
o’clock a. m. to 4 o'clock p. m., an extension of 
one hour for the graded schools and two hours 
for the high schools. It is assuredly to be hoped 
that this amendment will be stricken out when the 
conferees adjust the bill, for it is distinctly opposed 
to the wishes of the parents of Washington and it 
involves certain possible changes in domestic ar- 
rangements of serious household import 

“The modern tendency on the part of far-seeing 
educators is toward shorter hours and the encour- 
agement of wholesome physical exercise. They 
have learned that the child has a body as well as 
a mind, and that it is a bad investment to weaken 
the body while packins the mind. The amend- 
ment runs counter to the prevailing disposition in 
the most progressive and constructive pedagogy, 
and should be dropped by the conferees as an un- 
wise and unnecessary innovation.” 


If we had stacked the cards the Washington 
editor could not have played into our hands more 
delightfully. All we ever argued was that these 
details should be left to “the modern tendency on 
the part of far-seeing educators,” and that Con- 
gress is liable to “run counter to the prevailing 
disposition in the most progressive and construc- 
tive pedagogy.” 

Here is vindication with a vengeance, and with 
the same ink that makes the frantic charge 
against us for suggesting that such “meddling” 
was possible. 


ROCKEFELLER’S $43,000,000. 


One can get no idea of what $43,000,000 means, 
but this is the amount set apart by John D. Rock- 
efeller for the benefit of higher institutions of 
learning in the United States. Presumably each 
donation will mean the giving of more than as 
much more by other men and women of large 
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wealth, so that $100,000,000 will go to these insti- 
tutions. It is said that the $43,000,000 are so in- 
vested as to give an annual income of about $6,000,- 
000. This would mean the giving of $100,000 a 
year to sixty different colleges. What a thought! 


ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. —(IX.) 


Our talks about arrested development have 
brought us to life, personality, initiative, and all the 
glories of the new rainbow of promise. 

I shall not now énter upon the new life, new per- 
sonality and initiative, though I hope in the not dis- 
tant future to take up a series of editorials along 
this line. 

In closing this series I would remark that the 
chief opposition will come from those who, young 
or old, have been touched more or less seriously 
with arrested development. 

I know personally many cities and counties 
whose superintendents have this life, who develop 
this personality, who lead both teachers and pupils 
out in activities that are initiative. 

On the other hand I know some whose arrested 
development is carried about with them like a 
Grand Army button or a fraternity pin. 

I once wrote some lengthy editorials about a 
great work that a remarkable man has achieved 
by way of giving life to the work of teachers and 
pupils. As a result of those articles a superinten- 
dent went several hundred miles to see the schools, 
and when I next saw him he said: ““How could you 
endorse his methods in arithmetic?” Why, bless 
the dear man’s heart, I don’t know what his meth- 
ods in arithmetic were and I don’t care, there was 
life in everything. 

A remarkable county superintendent who has 
developed life in a wonderful degree in every 
school district in the county has had an heroic cam- 
paign this year because it was the bugbear “third 
term,” and in a small county there was an adverse 
political majority of a thousand to overcome. One 
educator of prominence felt justified in giving en- 
couragement to the enemy because this superin- 
tendent had no satisfactory theory as to the teach- 
ing of primary reading. May the Lord have mercy 
on his soul, shrunken by arrested development. 
Fortunately this is the twentieth century, and there 
is life responding to life, and the mechanisms of the 
nineteenth century, which have tumbled like dis- 
carded farm machinery over into the live century, 
cannot long cumber the ground. 


THE BOY OF TO-DAY. 

Editor Harvey of the North American Review 
thinks “the quality of the boy now growing up in 
this country is peculiarly fine.” In the course of a 
eulogy of the boy he declares: “He is not only 
less obstreperous and egotistical, but clearer and 
cleaner minded than the lad of twenty years ago. 
His advance physically will be manifest to anyone 
who will compare the figures in a class photograph 
of to-day and those of yesterday. He is taller, 
straighter, better featured, finer haired, handsomer, 
and more like a thoroughbred in every way. The 
exercise, to which much of this improvement is 
attributable, may be no more zealous, but it seems 
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to be less spasmodic, more consistent, and better 
adapted to its true purpose. As an inevitable se- 
quence his habits have become more regular, im- 
proving in turn his manners. Altogether he has 
become attractive.” 

This is refreshing. 

-0-@-0- -0- 
“NATHANIEL T. ALLEN.”* 

From early manhood Nat Allen was one of my 

educational heroes. When I first knew him he 


_was forty years of age, and to my thinking an ideal 


educational leader. I knew him from that time for 
forty years. My first important position as a 
teacher was due to his friendship, and the volume 
that tells the story of his life is, indeed, most wel- 
come. The “Allen English and Classical School” 
of West Newton was one of the best I have known 
in its all-round influence upon boys. It was my 
custom to advise parents to send their sons to Mr. 
Allen’s school, and to-day there are several suc- 
cessful men in this country who were sent there 
because their parents had lost cortrol of them. 
Mr. Allen lived in the home of Horace Mann, and 
some of the best views I ever had of that prince of 
American school men was from Mr. Allen, who 
never ceased to enjoy telling of Mr. Mann’s per- 
sonality. 


*‘Nathaniel T. Allen, Teacher,Reformer, Philanthropist,’’ by Mary 
A. Greene, LL. B. 


WASHINGTON IN FEBRUARY, 1908. 


Superintendent Chancellor is to invite the De- 
partment of Superintendence to Washington for 
its meeting in 1908. The board of education, the 
district commissioners, the board of trade, and 
other organizations have endorsed this invitation, 
and unless all signs fail the superintendents will 
meet in Washington under the most agreeable con- 
ditions. The great welcome given the National 
Educational Association a few years ago under 
Superintendent Stuart’s leadership will be re- 
peated under Dr. Chancellor’s. 


TOO GOOD TO KEEP. 


The Newark, N. J., News has this para- 
graph :— 

“The members of the board of examiners were 
rather amused at an answer made by one of the 
candidates for a position to teach in the elementary 
schools held recently at the normal and training 
school. The test was in the history of education, 
and the question was: ‘What was the purpose of 
Sir Alfred Mosely of London in bringing 500 
teachers from Great Britain to this country?’ 
The young woman’s answer was: “To study the 
gradation and promotion system of Superintend- 
ent William J. Shearer of Elizabeth.’ 

“The members of the board are puzzled to know 
whether the aspirant meant it for a joke or whether 
she was in earnest.” 

HOME OF “AMERICA.” 
“Wanted—From 


everybody, everywhere, a 


‘twenty-five cent contribution in stamps, in aid of 


the fund to purchase, repair, and forever maintain 
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the home of Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, author of our 
grand, inspiring, national hymn, ‘America,’ at New- 
ton Centre, Mass., as a memorial of him and as an 
object lesson in patriotism and love of country. 
Send contributions to D. C. Heath, secretary Smith 
memorial committee, 120 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass.” 

The above advertisement speaks for itself. It 
will be an easy thing to make the home in which 
Dr. Smith lived for half a century a_ patriotic 
shrine. Help the cause along. 


. MISS HALEY. 


Because of the enthusiasm of the Journal of 
Education over Margaret A. Haley for four years, 
from the meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation in Detroit in 1901 to the meeting in As- 
bury Park in 1905, and its silence since then many 
inquiries have come to the office and to the editor 
personally. No explanation has been given pub- 
licly or privately, but it does seem to be due _ the 
Journal of Education and its editor to say that it 
has no regrets for anything*said in those four years 
in print, on the platform, and in conversation re- 
garding Miss Haley’s devotion and masterful abil- 
ity in the famous tax fight, and she will have a 
place in educational history for that wonderful 
display of purpose and power. 

At the Asbury Park meeting her attitude was a 
grievous disapointment, and wholly inexplicable, 
and since then her position on affairs in Chicago 
has often been equally inexplicable. No word of 
criticism will come from us of a woman whose 
work for so long we ardently admired, until the 
effect of her contentions in the Chicago situation 


has had an opportunity to prove whether they are 
wise or otherwise. 


Syracuse University promises to rival Teachers’ 
College, the School of Pedagogy, and the School 
of Education in its advantages to student teachers. 
A faculty of twenty-three masters and experts is 
promised in the immediate future. 


It looks as though Princeton was to have a 
fabulous gift, one that will enable her to do every- 
thing that the heart of President Woodrow Wilson 
can desire. So may it be. 


It is several weeks since William Jennings 
Bryan has said or written anything in which the 
public is interested, but he will be in the game 
again in due season. 


The teacher who is not earnestly studying and 
reading the best things may as well prepare to live 
on his pension, income, or relatives in the near 
future. 


Senator A. J. Beveridge has the most important 
topic on his heart of any American statesman. 
Child labor reform is of prime importance. 


Superintendent Dyer of Cincinnati has had his 
salary raised to $6,000 and his tenure extended to 
five years. 


Cincinnati teachers are to have a salary increase. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
A TERRIBLE DISASTER. 


The foundering of the Joy liner Larchmont off 
Watch Hill on Monday night, February 11, was 
one of the worst marine disasters for years. The 
night was bitterly cold and the sea was high, but 
it was starlight, and the crew of the coal-laden 
schooner Knowlton, which rammed the Laich- 
mont and sent her to her doom, had seen the lights 
of the steamer for a half-hour or more, and the 
schooner had been seen similarly from on board 
the Larchmont. Grave responsibility rests some- 
where for a collision under such circumstances. 
The Knowlton was herself seriously injured and 
her crew seem to have had all they could do to 
keep her afloat. As for the Larchmont, she sank 
ten minutes after the collision, and of the 200 pas- 
sengers and crew on board, all but twenty 
went down with her or were drowned or frozen to 
death in the boats in which they tried to get to 
shore. It was an awful tragedy. 


AN INVESTIGATION NEEDED. 


A searching investigation is needed, not only to 
fix the responsibility for the collision but to de- 
termine the truth of the reports which reflect upon 
the discipline of the boat and the conduct of the 
captain and crew. The little handful of passengers 
who escaped agree in their stories of neglect and 
brutality on the part of the crew. If what they 
say is true, it would appear that it was a case of 
“every man for himself” with a manifest advan- 
tage on the part of the captain and crew. It is 
declared that life preservers were refused, and 
that women and children were literally beaten 
back from the boats. There is no question of the 
fact that the boat containing the captain and six 
of the crew was the first to be cut loose from the 
ship and the only one to reach the shore with a 
living freight. It is a gruesome story, which de- 
mands the fullest inquiry. 


AN INCOME TAX FOR FRANCE. 


The radical tendencies of the Clemenceau 
ministry are shown in the progressive income tax 
scheme which it has formulated and presented to 
the chamber of deputies. If this scheme is adopted 
the quaint old taxes on doors and windows and 
other forms of direct tax will disappear, and in 
their place will be an income tax, bearing lightly 
upon people with incomes of $1,000 or less but 
rising from that point until it touches a rate of 4 
per cent. It is estimated that nine and a half mil- 
lion families will pay the low rate of one-fifth of 
one per cent. and that a half million families will 
be subject to the progressive tax. This radical 
change, naturally, is regarded with different emo- 
tions according as the individual concerned be- 
longs to the half million or the nine and a half 
million. The scheme, in general, shifts the 
burdens of the government rather abruptly from 
the shoulders of the poorer to those of the richer. 
Incidentally, the tax which it imposes on foreign 
bonds will bear rather hardly on the next Russian 
loan. 


[Centinued enfpage{220.) 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES GOOD MATHEMATICAL 
TEACHING ? 


[Continued from page 209.) 


tery of theory. The teacher should be so familiar 
with the practical field of mathematics that he can 
readily show the beginner in any subject a good 
reason for studying it. Many more students 
would have courage to attack the brier-patches of 
mathematics if they were shown that the clearing 
away of the briers would make a roadway into a 
field of valuable grain. A glimpse into the field 
of practical application not only furnishes an incen- 
tive to master the difficulties of the science, but in- 
troduces one into a region of necessary experience. 
Much of the material comfort and prosperity we 
now enjoy is due to applied mathematics. In good 
teaching the student will be given such frequent 
opportunity to use the tools he is mastering that 
there will be no chance for rust to gather on them. 

The teacher who knows mathematics from the 
four points of view already discussed will stand be- 
fore his class with a well-defined purpose and with 
a good plan thought out for the accomplishment 
of his purpose. His wide knowledge will give him 
a wealth of illustrative material and a fine sense of 
proportion. He will place great emphasis on the 
really important topics of the subject, the mountain 
peaks that every one should know. He will spend 
time enough on the minor topics, the valleys of the 
subject, to make a good line through them connect- 
ing the peaks. He will never suffer himself to be 
led off into side canons on pleasant but usually 
profitless excursions. He will expect his pupils 
to make these side trips by themselves, knowing 
that they cannot fail to get safely back, for from all 
these canons some of the great and well-known 
mountain peaks are visible. 

Good teaching certainly implies the ability to dis- 
cover quickly a student’s difficulty and to start 
him at once in the way to master it. A few direct, 
incisive questions usually lay bare the difficulty. 
Another question or a suggestion ought to start 
the pupil to victory. The Socratic method ought 
to be so used as to place the burden of thought and 
work on the student. Nothing has a greater ten- 
dency to put the student on his mettle and keep 
him closely attending than the knowledge that at 
any moment he may be called on to defend himself 
or to show that he is following a productive line 
of thought. 

The usable and valuable things of mathematics 
are written in books. Every student should leave 
school with the ability to get mathematical thought 
from books. This ability is the result of practice 


and teaching. The good teacher must remember 
that it is his business to become useless to his pu- 
pil. He must, therefore, make large use of the 


text-book and see that his pupils can interpret its 
message. 

A final element in good teaching is enthusiasm. 
It should be of that quiet kind that implies power 
and faith in the efficacy of the thing done Such 
enthusiasm is contagious, and a whole class is soon 
infected by it. It is not a satisfying enthusiasm, 
but one that produces an insatiable desire to know 
and fills its victims with a holy discontent. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL* MUSIC. 
[Centinued from page 209.] 


only in the school as a whole, but in each individual 
teacher, and in each individual pupil. 

In many a school the principal pays no more ‘at- 
tention to the regular visits of the supervisor than 
she might to a carpenter going from room to room 
with his box of tools. The beats of the hammer 
reveal his location in the building, and if she pauses 
in her work to give him a passing thought, it prob- 
ably resolves itself into either the comforting as- 
surance, “A master hand is guiding those beats,” 
or the disturbing wish, “If he only leaves no scars 
in that room.” Confess, ye principals, how much 
time have you given since September first to culti- 
vating the acquaintance of your supervisor of 
music? Acknowledge, ve supervisors, how many 
have been the consultations between you and your 
principals, unless they were occasioned by these 
selfsame scars? The mutual advantages to be 
gained by each understanding to a certain extent 
the ideals governing the work of the other are 
many. Each may help the other to know the 
teachers of the various rooms. 

The supervisor sees a schoolroom without the 
restraining influence of a principal’s presence. He 
is able in a short time to recognize the spirit which 
distinguishes one room from another. In matters 
of discipline, of teaching, and of school etiquette he 
sees things both to admire and to denounce. If 
these observations were given in confidence to the 
principal, and to none other, much good might re- 
sult. On the other hand, how often have a few 
well-chosen words on the part of the principal en- 
tirely changed the attitude of the supervisor toward 
a certain teacher! Instead of visiting her room for 
the sole purpose of teaching music, he finds himself 
studying how he may speak a helpful word, he is 
careful to so look and act that the pupils shall feel 
that his confidence in this teacher’s ability is un- 
bounded, and he seeks in every way to promote a 
healthy, happy school spirit. 

Then, too, there is in every schoolroom at least 
ene pupil who is of special interest to both teacher 
and principal. He is to them a living problem, 
whose solving demands constant patience and tact. 
Unfortunately he is also the pupil who is sure to 
attract the attention of the supervisor of music, and 
if the supervisor he allowed to visit this room, week 
after week, with no knowledge of the thought of 
the teacher for this individual pupil, much harm 
may be done. 

I have in mind several instances where this has 
been the case. One teacher had a pupil who was 
of an obstinate, rebellious disposition. She re- 
ported to her principal that she dreaded the visits 
of the special teacher, because it took hours to 
overcome the antagonistic spirit roused by the few 
words which the special teacher directed to this dis- 
agreeable pupil. The principal interested herself 
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to the extent of inquiring of the regular teacher 
after each visit of the supervisor, “Well, how did 
you get along to-day?” Thus, unconsciously, she 
encouraged the teacher to watch for faults in that 
supervisor, and, still worse, to find a certain satis- 
faction in speaking of these faults. This continued 
for several weeks before the principal had a reve- 
lation of a better way. Then she at once made an 
opportunity for a quiet talk with her supervisor, 
and during the conversation managed to reveal 
something of the efforts which were being made to 
help that boy. Imagine her thoughts when she 
heard him say: “I am so glad that you have told 
me this. I certainly shall take a great interest in 
that fellow in the future.” The teacher knew 
nothing of this quiet talk, but she was quick to 
notice a happy change in the attitude of the super- 
visor and to express her appreciation of the same. 

Another teacher had a pupil who was painfully 
self-conscious. She led him on, carefully, tactfully, 
step by step, each day reporting progress. One 
day he had made a connected recitation, another 
he had even ventured an opinion on a certain ques- 
tion, on a third he had so far forgotten himself as 
to let his voice out in song. To be sure, that same 
voice made a discord, but the teacher was happy, 
nevertheless, for she saw progress. Then came 
the supervisor of music. He knew nothing of this 
long struggle, but he was quick to recognize the 
discord, and in less than a minute of time he had 
succeeded in placing the pupil miles away from the 
peaceful realm of self-forgetfulness. 

Too much cannot be said of the importance of 
the principal’s power in furthering cordial, sympa- 
thetic relations between the supervisor and the 
teachers. As far as possible, every suggestion of 
the supervisor should receive a hearty support from 
her. 

When new methods of presenting the work are 
advised by the supervisor, the principal should ob- 
serve carefully the manner and the spirit in which 
these methods are worked out by the grade teacher. 
and be ready to offer such suggestions as may seem 
within her province. 

Faults peculiar to certain rooms,—beating time 
audibly, flatting, singing in chest tones, etc.,-—will 
the sooner disappear if the teachers are made to 
feel that the principal's ear is keenly alive to such 
things, and if the helpful word be spoken. 

The principal should never encourage the 
thought that the responsibility of the grade teacher 
ceases with the arrival of the supervisor. Rather 
let her feel that at such a time her responsibility is 
increased, since the lesson given by the supervisor 
is supposed to be a model for the regular teacher to 
follow. It is her opportunity for learning by com- 
parison of the methods and results just where her 
weaknesses are and how they may he overeome. 

Principals, let us determine to know thoroughly 
our supervisor of music. ~Let us meet him on a 
broad-minded plane, give him our intelligent, sym- 
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pathetic support, and make him feel in every way 
that he is a vital part in the life of our school. 
Supervisors, cultivate a keen appreciation of the 
principal's burden. Know something of her ideals, 
and realize just how important may be your part 


in the working out of these ideals. 
“Society 
Is a grand scheme of service and return. 
We give and take; and he who gives the most, 
In ways directest, wins the best reward.” 


OTHER SOLUTIONS. 
In your Journal of Education for November 22, 1906, 


some one callsfor the solution of the old ; spats 


problem. I offer you three sophistic solutions which we 
may call gems of gymnastic algebra. 
J. H. McCARVILLE, 
North English, Iowa. 


FIRST SOLUTION. 


ee =} Prove values of x and y. 
Letx+y=a 
Then x y ab. 


x?+ y= 11 
—xty* = —7 Subtract. 
No. 1. x? — y? —(x—y) =4 Substitute. 
No. 2. ab--b =4 Transpose. 
ab =4+ b Multiply by 10 and subtract it from its 
square root. 
a? b? = 16 + 8b + b? 


— 10 ab = — 40 + 10b 
a? b? — 10ab = —24 — 2b + b? Add 25 to each side. 
+ 25 = + 25 and extract square root. 
No.3. ab —5 — 1—b 
_ ab+b=6 Add No. 2. 
2ab =10 
ab = 5 Substitute value of ab in No. 2 or No. 4. 
ab—b = 4 
5—b = 4 
1=b 
y 


5 = x?—y? 


5 ma 
x+y =5 
x—y=1 
2x = 6 
x = 3 


Other values easily found, 


SECOND SOLUTION. 
x? = 11 
x+y? = 7 
x? +x+y?+y=18 Add } to each side. 
Now two perfect squares on one side must equal two 
perfect squares on the other, and as the 74 represents 
four times the combined squares we see that the original 
numbers must be very small, and as you use a trial divisor 
we find the two numbers to be: 


Il 


x +} =}. y+i~i. 
x= {§{=3 


THIRD SOLUTION, 


2 

3 

4. 49— l4y*?+ y*=11. 

5. yt — l4y? + y+ 49—11=—0. 

6. yt— i4y? +y + 38=0. 

7. (y — 2) (y® + 2y? — 10y — 19) = 0. 
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Now when two factors multiplied together equal nothing, 
then one of the factors must equal nothing, and factoring 
in algebra is nothing more than trial divisors in arith- 
metic. 

8 y—2=0, 
9. y = 2. 

10. x?+2=11, 
11. x? = 9, 

12, x = 3. 


PERCENTAGE OF HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. 


My dear Mr. Winship: I was considerably in- 
terested in reading the article captioned “Fine 
Record” in your Journal of Education for Janu 
ary 10, 1907, in which the record of enrollment 
of boys in high school published by Professor David B. 
Cloyd is paralleled by that of the high school at Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, as published by Superintendent 
Wright of that city, to the discomfiture of the Spokane 
principal’s record, 40.4 per cent. against 37.6 per cent. 

This led me to do a little “figuring” as to the condi- 
tion in the Everett high school with the following re- 
sults: Total enrollment to date, 292; boys, 114; per cent. 
of enrollment boys, 39+. Again, average daily 
attendance for December, 251.6; boys, 99.27; 
per cent. of boys, 39.4. Per cent. of boys in attendance 
for month of November, 39.3; for October, 39.5; for Sep- 
tember, 39.3. 

It is my opinion that many high schools in the country 
have records that will beat any you have yet published. 
The above record is made in a city where there is a job 
awaiting every boy who will accept it instead of going 


to the high school. 
Yours very truly, 


D. A. Thornburg, 


Superintendent. 
Everett, Wash. 


LIMA, OHIO. 


The record of the percentage of enrollment of the 
boys in the Spokane high school and that of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., as given in the Journal of Education of 
January 10, is very good. I believe, -however, that a 
few high schools in this state have a little better record. 
The enrollment of the Lima, Ohio, high school is 452, 
192 boys and 260 girls; the boys, therefore, constitute a 
little more than 42.4 per cent. of the total enrollment. 
This is a business town and boys can very easily secure 
employment. 

Steffens, 
Principal Lima high school. 


WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


Here is the record of Wakefield in September, 1906: 
Boys, 138; girls, 176; total, 314. Percentage of boys, 
43.9 per cent. 

H. Howe, 


-0-@-0-@-0, 
WHY RIGHT HAND? 


Why do we always shake hands with the right hand? 

Because in the days when people were not as peace- 
able as they now are, every man carried a sword or dag- 
ger to defend himself. This sword was worn on his 
left side, where the right hand could quickly grasp it for 
use in time of peril. When a man wished to show that 
he was friendly, he extended his right hand, which would 
be clasped by the other's right hand, if he, too, meant 
peace. Thus each would be sure that the other would 
not draw his sword. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR, 
VON DEN ANFANGEN BIS IN DIE GEGENWART. 
By Eduard Engel. Leipsic: G. Freytag. 2 vols. 1200 
pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.00 (12 marks). 

Eduard Engel's History of German Literature differs 
in all essential points quite completely from the former 
works in this field. It combines the qualities of a prac- 
tical and dependable reference work with those of a 
charming and stimulating book for the general public. 
The reader receives not only a clear insight into the con- 
nected developuient of German literature, but also well 
rounded life pictures of all the important poets and prose 
writers. In its more than two hundred chapters the book 
presevts a comprehensive view that is hardly to be 
found elsewhere. In addition, through numerous ex- 
amples of both poetry and prose the volumes present the 
cream of the best and most important achievements in 
German literature. Engel supports his views continu- 
ally by illustrative passages from the works of the au- 
thors under consideration, and in addition supplies th» 
most important judgments of leading contemporaries. 
The reader, therefore, is not fed on dogmatic assertions. 
but literature itself relates to him its own history out of 
the mouths of the most celebrated authors and critics. 
Of particular value is the treatment of the literature of 
the present. No other book hitherto has gone into the 
period of German literature since 1870 so thoroughly and 
completely. ‘This part alone would make an ordinary 
octavo volume of 400 pages. The drama since 1855 is 
treated in twelve chapters. The work comes down to 
the spring of 1906, which certainly brings the history of 
literature down to date. Perhaps the most important 
task which the author has set himself is that of answer- 
ing for each individual reader the ever recurring ques- 
tion, “What is truly worthy of being read?” To quite 
an exceptional degree he has succeeded in making his 
book a trustworthy guide for each cultivated person's 
private reading. The work is notable for the pure Ger- 
man in which it is written, the author having with care- 
ful intent avoided all foreign words that bave intruded 
themselves into German usage. 


SPINOZA AND RELIGION. By Elmer’ Elisworth 
Powell, Ph. D., Miami University. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 

This is a faithful and valuable study of Spinoza’s 
metaphysics and of his particular utterances in regard to 
religion, with a view to determining the significance of 
his thought for religion, and incidentally, his personal at- 
titude toward it. It is an exceedingly attractive presen- 
tation of the life and times of Spinoza and of his atti- 
tude toward scholarship and truth. I read it on the 
steamer upon the Ohio river in early September and en- 
joyed it most royally. Dr. Powell knows Spinoza and 
knows how to make him interesting to any oue who en- 
joys philosophy. : 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel DeFoe, by Marga- 
ret Goodwin Meacham, Ph. D. Chicago: Brewer 
Publishing Company. Cloth. 62 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
This edition is in a class by itself in several respects. 

In the first place the page is six by nine inches; then it is 

remarkably well eliminated by Dr. Meacham, who has 

made a brief story without losing the flavor given it by 
the great master. This was done by treating each chap- 
ter as a unit and letting DeFoe, in his own language, 
tell the story of the chapter. She eliminates without mu- 
tilating. The language of DeFoe is remarkably plain, 
simple, and chaste, and of a style suited to second or 
third grade children. In the whole realm of the world’s 
literature there is nothing else which can take the pluce 
of the story of Robinson Crusoe as a_ teachable and 
teaching piece of literature for lower grade pupils in the 
publie schools. It deals with those primitive condit'‘ons 
of life which somehow take unusual hold of the intere:ts 

of children. Besides the story value of this piece of I't- 

erature the peculiar conditions of life which it describes 

enables the teacher to make it a basis for a course of 
the most valuable sort of constructive work in school. 


COMPOSITION IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
By Joseph 8. Taylor, Ph. D., district superintendent of 
schools, New York city. New York: <A. 8S. Barnes & 
Co. Cloth. 207 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

One of the teacher’s most difficult tasks is to get the 
pupils to compose something for themselves rather than 
to do the easier thing of memorizing something composed 
by others. In this iittle volume are most valuable bints 
on the best ways of teaching the children the art of 
composition. Some of what the author himself styles 
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“devices” in interesting the children in expressing them- 
selves are as ingenious as they are sane. Many a 
teacher will thank the author for his suggestions when 
once they have been seen. 


MARY KINGWOOD’'S SCHOOL. By Corinne Johnson 
of the Brookville Schools. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. Cloth. 119 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The dedication of this little book is to the “thousands 
of primary teachers” by one of themselves. In a story, 
form Miss Johnson tells of her own experiences, and in 
a way that must strike a responsive chord in the hearts 
of her fe!low-teachers. ‘The story originally appeared in 
the Teachers’ Magazine, and is here put into book form. 
It is a delightful bit of reading, for the author's dic- 
tion as well as her ideals is worthy of highest praise. 


LORNA DOONE. By R. D. Blackmore. Edited by 
Professor W. P. Trent and Professor W. T. Brewster. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. List price, 65 cents. 

The editors, in preparing this novel for the use of stu- 
dents, have not been unmindful of the demands of the 
general public for what they call a sensible edition of a 
work that is a recognized English classic. The original 
text is here given without abridgment, and by the hel) 
of foot-notes many obscure passages are made plain, 
while a glossary is placed at the end of the column to aid 
in translating the dialect and in explaining many local 
words. The introduction contains a short life of the au- 
thor — an account of the chief characteristcs of the 
novel. 


GOOD HEALTH. The Gulick Hygiene Series, by Dr. 
L. H. Gulick. Boston: Ginn & Co. List price, 40 
cents. 

This little volume is nothing if not practical. The au- 
thor, realizing the needs of boys and girls of ten to twelve 
years of age, has set forth in a very plain, concise way 
some of the necessities for good health. In it there is 
nothing the child cannot understand and about every- 
thing he should know of the personal care of the body. 
Among the subjects treated are pure air, cleanliness, 
care of the eyes, ears, fingers, teeth, hair, ete.; the im- 
portance of bathing, exercising, ete. It is a book of 
facts, not theories. 


HUMOROUS MONOLOGUES AND TABLEAUX AND 
SCENIC READINGS. Chicago: T. S. Denison. Paper. 
110 pp. each. Price, 25 cents éach. 

Two publications for reciters, and those who appear 
in tableaux. The selections seem to be happily made. 
and are fortunately free from coarseness while their hu- 
mor is irresistible. The first is peculiarly adapted for 
ladies’ gatherings, and the second for all ages as well 
as both sexes, 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. By Professor 
John F. Woodhull, Ph. D., of the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University, and M. B. Van Arsdale of the 
Horace Mann School, New York. New York: A. §, 
Barnes & Co, Cloth. 120 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Ina very simple and yet effective way the authors deal 
with physics. Here one may tind much humorous infor- 
mation about ‘Sound,’ ‘‘Magnetism,”’ and 
‘*Electricity.”” It is a capital piece of work. There are 
sixty-one experiment: inall. It is a good idea to leave 
each alternate page blank that the pupil may take notes 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Home Economics Movement” (Part I.). By Isabel 
and Susannah Usher. Boston: Whitcor + & Barrows 

“On the Mexican Highlands.’ By William Seymour Edwards. 
Pric , $1.50. Cineinnati: Jennings & Graham. 

“Principles of Secondary Education.’’ By Charles DeGarmo. 
Price, $1 25.——"*The Steps of Life.’” By Carl Hiety. Price, 81.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘*Under the Ban.”’ By J.E Chase. Price, 25 cents. Canal Dover, 
O.: Chase & Fronk. 

‘Practical Lessons in Rotany.”” By C. Millivan. Price 
Rochester, New Vork: Ball Publishing © mpary. 

“The Heart of Hamiet’s Mystery.’’ By Karl Werder. Price, 81.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

“The Slovaks of Hungary.’’ By Thomas Capek. New York: The 
Kr ickerbocker Press. 

“Sox and Society ’’ By William I. Thomas. Price, $1.50. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago 

‘A Brief Outline of My Geography Lessons” Price, 25 cents. 
New York: Hinds. N: ble & Eldreege. 

“Stories to Tell.” By Jnlia Darrow Cowles. Price, 35 cents 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

“The Mythology of Greec+ and Rome.’’ By Arthur Fairbanks. 
Price. $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co 

*“*S -hool Hvgiens.’’ By Charles Porter.——‘'The Teaching of Math- 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


BAGLEY’S The Educative Process. By William 
Chandler Bagley, Vice President and Director of Train- 
ing, Montana State Normal School. Cloth. 12mo. 
xix+358 pages. $1.25 net. 


BUTLER’S The Meaning of Education, and other 
Essays and Addresses. By Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, President of Columbia University. Cloth. 12mo. 
xix+ 230 pages. $1.00 net. 


CHUBB’S The Teaching of English. By Percival 
Chubb, Principal of High School Department, Ethical 
Culture School, New York. Cloth. 12mo. xvii+411 
pages. $1.00 net. 


CRONSON’S Methods in Elementary School Studies, 
A Brief Outline. By Bernard Cronson, Principal of 
Public School No. 3, Borough of Manhattan, New York 
City. Cloth. 12mo. 167 pages. $1.25 net. 


DE GARMO’S Interest and Education. The Doctrine 
of Interest and its Concrete Application. By Charles 
De Garmo, Professor of the Science and Art of Educa- 
tion, Cornell University. Cloth. 12mo. xiii+250 pages. 
$1.00 net. 


DEXTER’S A History of Education in the United 
States. By Edwin Grant Dexter, Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Illinois. Cloth. 8vo. xxi+ 
636 pages. $2.00 net, 


HALLECK’S Education of the Central Nervous Sys- 
tem. A Study of Foundations, especially of Sensory and 
Motor Training. By Reuben Post Halleck. Cloth. 
12mo. xii+258 pages. $1.00 net. 


HANUS’ A Modern School. By Paul H. Hanus, Pro- 
fessor of the History and Art of Teaching, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo., Cloth. x+306 pages. $1.25 net. 


HANUS’ Educational Aims and Values. By Paul 
Hanus. Cloth. 12mo. vii+210 pages. $1.00. 


HORNE'S The Philosophy of Education. By Herman 
Harrell Horne, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and 
Pedagogy in Dartmouth College. Cloth. 8vo. xvii+ 
295 pages. $1.50 net. 


HORNE’S The Psychological Principles of Education, 
A Study in the Science of Education. By Herman Har- 
rell Horne. Cloth. 12mo. xiii+435 pages. $1.75 net. 


KIRKPATRICK’S Fundamentals of Child Study. By 
Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Principal of State Normal 
School, Fitchburg, Mass. Cloth. 12mo, xxi+3¥%4 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


MONROE’S A Text-book in the History of Education. 
By Paul Monroe, Ph. D., Professor in the History of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Cloth. S8vo. xxiii+772 pages. $1.90 net. 


O’SHEA’S Dynamic Factors in Education. By M., V. 
O’Shea, Professor of the Science and Art of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 12mo. xiii+320 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


REDWAY’S The New Basis of Geography. A Manual 
for the Preparation of the Teacher. Py Jacques W. 
Redway. Cloth. 12mo. xiv+229 pages. $1.00 net. 


ROWE’S The Physical Nature of the Child and How 
to Study It. By Stewart H. Rowe, Ph.D., Head of 
the Department of Psychology and Principles of Educa- 
tion, Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, New York. 
Cloth. 12mo. xvi+211 pages. 90 cents net. 


ROYCE’S Outlines of Psychology. By Josiah Royce, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 12mo. xxiv+392 pages. - $1.00 net. 


SHAW’S School Hygiene. By the late Edward R. 
Shaw. Cloth. 12mo. vii+255 pages. $1.00 net. 


SMITH’S The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics. 
By David Eugene Smith, Professor of Mathematics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Cloth. 12mo. 
Xv+512 pages. $1.00 net. 


THE McMURRY SERIES ON GENERAL 
AND SPECIAL METHOD 


Each Volume Cloth. 12mo. 


GENERAL METHOD 


THE ELEMENTS OF GENERAL METHOD. By Charles 
A. McMurry. 323 pages. 90 cents net. 


THE METHOD OF THE RECITATION. By Charles 
A. McMurry and Frank M. McMurry. xi+339 pages. 
90 cents net. 


SPECIAL METHOD 
By Charles A. McMurry 


SPECIAL METHOD IN PRIMARY READING. vii+103 
pages. 60 cents net. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN THE READING OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. vi+254 pages. 75 cents net. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN LANGUAGE IN THE EIGHT 
GRADES. viii+192 pages. 70 cents net. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE EIGHT GRADES 
Volume I. Grades I. toIV. vii+236 pages. 75 cents net. 
Volume II. Grades V. to VIII. vy + 226 pages. 75 cents net. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN HISTORY. vii+291 pages. 75 
cents net. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. vii+226 pages. 


70 cents net. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN GEOGRAHPY,  xi+217 pages. 
70 cents net. 


SPECIAL METHOD IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE, ix+ 
275 pages. 75 cents net. 


Correspondence invited 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 64-66 Fifth Avenue, NEWYORK ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HBLD. 


February 26-27-28: Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., Chi- 
cago. 

March 27-30: Music Supervisors’ con- 
ference, Keokuk, Iowa, P. C, Hay- 
den, secretary, Keokuk, Iowa. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 

May 1, 2, 3: International Kindergar- 
ten Union Convention, New York. 

May 7 to 10: Joint convention of 
Eastern Art Association, Hastern 
Manual Training Association, 
Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal. 

July 9-12; National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08: 
Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 

tion. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. ‘The following 
appears in the Vermont papers:— 

The first news has just been re- 
ceived at St. Johnsbury from David 
Y. Comstock concerning his marvel- 
ous escape from death in the Kings- 
ton earthquake. The injured man 
was one of the best known educators 
in New England, having taught at 
Phillips Andover, the Hotchkiss 
school in Connecticut, and been prin- 
cipal of St. Johnsbury Academy from 
1806 to the end of the academy year 
in June, 1906. His brother, Daniel 
Comstock, writes:— 

“On the morning of the 14th my 
brother, accompanied by a friend, 
care to Kingston from Chester Vale, 
arriving here about 1 o’clock. At 
3.30, without any premonition came 
the catastrophe. My brother was at 
the time on one of the main _ thor- 
oughfares of the city engaged in con- 
versation with an acquaintance. He 
had just uttered the words ‘good by’ 
when the shock came. His acquain- 
tance was killed instantly, while he 
himself was buried beneath a mass 
of brick and timbers. He remained 
in this condition and unconscious up- 
wards of an hour before rescued. The 
spot was soon swept by flames, 
Blood poisoning developed, but owing 
to skilful surgical care and excellent 
nursing danger from this source has 
passed and he is making very satis- 
factory progress. 

Mason §. Stone, state superintend- 
ent of education, will recommend in 
a forthcoming educational circular 
that Brattleboro incorporated dis- 
trict, Brattleboro town district, Ver- 
non, and Guilford combine to form a 
district for the employment of a su- 
perintendent of schools under the 
new law. The towns mentioned have 
forty-four schools. The present Dill, 
which makes it possible for towns to 
unite in forming a district for the 
employment of a superintendent at 
a minimum salary of $1.250, was in- 
troduced by Representative BE. W. 
Gibson, of Brattleboro. 


BURLINGTON. ‘The semi-annual 
meeting and banquet of the Vermont 
Schoolmasters’ Club will be held in 
Burlington March 8 Topics of edu- 
cational interest in Vermont will be 
discussed. The officers of the club 
are: President, Principal G. S. 
Wright, Bethel; secretary, Principal 
H. H. Kibby, Swanton. 

A meeting of the county examin- 
ers of teachers will be held in Bur- 
lington on the afternoons of March 
7 and & at 2 o’clock for the purpose 
of considering the various changes 
made in the school law at the last 
session of the legislature. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. Former head master 
of the Brimmer school, Quincy A. 
Dickerman, has been honored by the 
alumni, who have placed a large oil 
painting of himself in the _ school. 
The presentation was made at a ban- 
quet at the American house. Three 
headmasters of the school have been 
Dartmouth College men, and the al- 
umni are to maintain a newsboys’ 
scholarship at Dartmouth. 

The Teachers’ Geography Club 
will meet at the Horace Mann school- 
house February 27 at 7.45 p. m. 
Miss Agnes E. Barry of the Oliver 
Hazard Perry school will speak on 
“The Nile.” Maps and illustrations, 

The North Bennet Street Indus- 
trial School is organizing a class on 
history of industries, products, and 
progress under the supervision of 
Morton Southard. Class will meet 
every Wednesday evening. 

NORTHFIELD. The seventieth 
anniversary of the birth of Dwight 
L. Moody, founder of Northfield semi- 
nary and Mount Hermon, was ob- 
served February 5 as “Founder’s 
day” at both schools. As it is a reg- 
ular school holiday, all recitations 
were omitted. Dr. Wilfred Grenfell, 
the apostle of Labrador, gave the 
Founder’s day address in Memorial 
chapel. Besides the trustees of the 
school, there were present President 
Hopkins of Williams College, Rev. 
Mr. Briggs of Jersey city, and friends 
from Brattleboro and Northfield. The 
service was conducted by W. R. 
Moody. Brief addresses and remin- 
iscences in the life of D. L. Moody 
were given by H. H. Proctor, vice- 
president of the trustees; Colonel C. 
A. Hopkins, president of the seminary 
trustees, and President Hopkins of 
Williams College. Dr. Grenfell paid 
an excellent tribute to the founder 
when he said that whatever he had 
been able to accomplish he owed to 
the life of D. L. Moody. He was 
converted under Mr. Moody’s preach- 
ing during the evangelistic campaign 
of 1883 in London. 

AMHERST. Professor Charles 
Edward Garman of the department 
of mental and moral philosophy at 
Amherst College died at his home 
February 9 after an illness of two 
and one-half weeks. Death was 
caused by septemia of the throat. 
Professor Garman was taken ill Jan- 
uary 23 with what seemed to bea 
severe case of the grip, but infectious 
symptoms developed. Professor 
Charles Bdward Garman was born at 
Limington, Me., December 18, 1850, 
and was the son of Rev. John H. and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Garman. He pre- 
pared for college at the Athol hich 
school and entered Amherst in 1869 
to graduate in three years with the 
class of 1872. He became principal 
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of the Ware high school upon gradu- 
ation, a position which he held until 
1875. From 1876 to 1879 he took up 
the study of theology at Yale Univer- 
sity and was awarded the Hooker 
fellowship upon graduation, which 
gave him another year of study in 
New Haven. In 1880 he became first 
associated with the Amherst faculty, 
being appointed Walker instructor in 
mathematics. The next year he was 
appointed instructor in philosophy. 
From 1882 to 1889 he served as asso- 
ciate professor of mental and moral 
philosophy, in 1889 was appointed 
professor of mental philosophy, and 
since 1894 had been professor of men- 
tal and moral philosophy. 

Scarlet fever has closed Amherst 
College for a time. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. At the Broadway 
schoolhouse Wednesday afternoon, 
January 30, Professor Adams of 
Yale continued his lectures in the 
university extension course, his sub- 
ject being “Carlyle.” There were 
about sixty in attendance. 

GROSVENORDALE. A teachers’ 
meeting was held at North Grosven- 
ordale school February 8. Mr. Cooley 
of Boston made a short address on 
writing. Principal A. B. Morrill 
of the New Haven normal school 
spoke in the afternoon. Miss Ellen 
H. Tracy, Charles R. Lynn, and Miss 
Ruth Elliott comprised the commit- 
tee of arrangements. 

NEW HAVEN. In the report of 
Superintendent ¥F. H. Beede 
he states that the present needs 
of the schools are: (y) Better 
salaries and a consequent higher 
average of teaching power; (2) addi- 
tional school buildings; (3) a consid- 
erable increase in manual and indus- 
trial work of the schools; (4) more 
men principals-and men teachers in 
the grammar grades; (5) additional 
non-English-speaking rooms in 
which children may be placed who 
come to this country without a 
knowledge of the English language; 
(5) rooms for defective children, in 
which children who are of limited 
comprehension or who are defective 
in certain lines may be taught by 
special teachers. 

Superintendent Beede has received 
the resignation of Miss A. Rusha 
Dunham, special cooking teacher in 
the public schools, who has received 
an appointment in the public schools 
of New York. She has been teaching 
in the New Haven public schools a 
year and a half, and is a graduate of 
Pratt Institute. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

JAMESTOWN. Mrs. Sarah L. J. 
Hall has recently tendered her resig- 
nation as a teacher in the Jamestown 
public schools. On accepting her 
resignation the board adopted the 
following resolution:—- 

“In accepting the resignation of 
Mrs. Sarah L. J. Hall as a teacher of 
the Jamestown public schools, this 
board wishes to place on record its 
high appreciation of her successful 
service of nearly fifty-three years in 
our schools, and to express the hope 
that she may long enjoy the rest she 
has so richly earned.” 

On December 2, 1904, the James- 
town teachers tendered Mrs. Hall @ 
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banquet on the completion of her fif- 
tieth year of service. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by a general reception and was 
a memorable occasion in the history 
of the Jamestown schools. 

DUNKIRK. At the third annual 
meeting of the Chautauqua School- 
masters’ Club at Dunkirk, Rovillus 
R. Rogers, superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools of Jamestown, spoke on 
“Education. as a Preparation for 
Earning a Living.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


The borough of Glen Ridge has a 
school of about 400 pupils, including 
all grades from the kindergarten 
through the high school. The in- 
crease of pupils will soon necessitate 
additional school accommodations, 
and it is the judgment of the board 
of education that these accommoda- 
tions should take the form of an ad- 
dition to the present building, which 
is one of the finest in the state. The 
borough has recently voted to acquire 
about two acres of land adjoining 
the school premises for an extension 
of the playgrounds, at a cost of $14,- 
000 for the land and $1,000 for grad- 
ing. 

The Woman’s Club of Glen Ridge 
has offered a prize for the best high 
school essay, and the committee in 
charge of last year’s assemblies has 
contributed funds for placing casts 
of Luca della Robbia’s singing galler- 
ies in the Assembly hall. This is an 
addition to the full-sized casts of the 
Apollo Belvidere, the Venus of 
Melos, and about fifty feet of the 
Parthenon frieze recently placed in 
the building. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILADELPHIA. By plans for 
the disposal of the $1,500,000 fund 
left by Henry Seybert in 1883, and 
which recently were made known, a 
model village for children covering 


300 acres, and the first of its kind in 


the world, is to be built at Meadow 
Brook farm, thirteen miles north of 
Philadelphia. There will be _ cot- 
tages for 1,000 poor children and 
school training facilities. Other 
branches of child saving work will 
be developed in the future as need 
arises under the institution which 
was created by Seybert in honor of 
his father and mother. The chil- 
dren’s bureau, created as a clearing 
house for a model village, will begin 
business on February 15 by going to 
the relief of the juvenile court offer- 
ing to “provide for destitute and 
neglected children and those whose 
delinquencies, if any, are not suffi- 
ciently serious to require commit- 
ment to a house of refuge.” The 
Children’s Aid Society, now having 
1,100 children under its care, is to 
work side by side in the same office 
building, and all agencies are to be in- 
vited to participate in harmonizing 
and developing the work of child sav- 
ing and child training, child employ- 
ment and child legislation. Self-gov- 
ernment will be practiced and various 
special departments will be run by 
boys. Engineers and architects are 
at work on plans now to create the 
model child city. Seybert was a 
chemist and the son of a distin- 
guished chemist. He led an eccen- 
tric life. studied and traveled abroad, 
left a bequest for the investigation 
of spiritualism, and gave the city the 
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bell and clock which mark the hours 
in the belfry of Independence hall. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


BOONE. One of the educational 
leaders of this city recently said in 
the News-Republican:— 

“Without doubt Iowa is on theeve 
of an advance step in educational 
progress. The great state is rich 
and can well afford to do things 
worth while for the education of her 
youth. Teachers’ wages will be ad- 
vanced, a teaching profession recog- 
nized, teachers more adequately 
trained and prepared for their work, 
buildings and equipments improved, 
the curricula enriched and rational- 
ized, and if the general assembly 
will create a commission with ade- 
quate powers, an ideal educational 
system will soon be ours. The writer 
in twenty years’ service has never 
seen so much agitation and so dis- 
tinct a crystalization of thought along 
these lines as now. Let us speed the 
day.’ 


KANSAS, 
The Kansas State ‘Teachers’ 
Association has elected the fol- 


lowing officers for 1907: President, 
Principal W. S. Picken of the Axuxil- 
iary State normal school, Hays city; 
first vice-president, Miss Emily L. 
Kittlaus, Leavenworth; second vice- 
president, Superintendent George R. 
Crissman, Salina; third vice-presi- 
dent, Professor J. S. Carson, Wichita 
high school; auditing committee, Su- 
perintendent A. J. Lovett, Cherry- 
vale; Principal J. F. Lyon, Williams- 
burg: Principal B. F. Martin, Chase 
County high school. 


NEBRASKA. 


AUBURN. Superintendent George 
D. Carrington, Jr., of Nemaha county 
is making a reputation far beyond 
the boundaries of the state; indeed, 
there are few county superintendents 
in the country who are doing more by 
way of enlivening the work in rural 
schools. He publishes a county pa- 
per— the Nemaha County Teacher— 
is wide awake to the limit. 


SCUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. Principal William 
Smiley of the East Denver high 
school succeeds Dr. Z. X. Snyder as 
president of the Colorado State Asso- 
ciation, and President James H. 
Baker of the State University is presi- 
dent of the Educational Council. The 
meeting of the State Association this 
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year was a great success, enrolling 
1,880 members. There was great en- 
thusiasm also over the addresses, no- 
tably of the imported talent, among 
whom were George BE. Vincent of 
Chicago University, and Sarah Louise 
Arnold of Boston. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

A county superintendent, in whose 
county there are upwards of 20,000 
persons between four and twenty, ts 
to have a salary of $2,000. ° 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board.and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 


grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


a Can be obtained in any quantity from is 
% The School Garden Association, 
Station A BOSTON, MASS. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 

Exclusively adopted by the New York Board 
of Education. 


Isaac Pitman’s Short Course in Shorthand 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 


1. Forty Fascinating Lessons, Simply Graded 
2. Words and Sentences in the First Lesson. 
3. Position Writing from the Beginning. 
4. Business Letters from the Seventh Lesson. 
“The most teachable text I have ever seen 
- +. does notcontain a superfluous thing.” 
—P. B. 8. Peters, Manual Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Examination copy to 
Teachers.and Schools, 65 cents, postpaid. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
TSAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union N, 


Sergel Ss The latest and best 


collection of recita- 
Selections tions; most of them 
No. 1 


new, all of them good. 

Send 25 cents for sample copy. 

Dramatic Publishing Company 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago 


S718, 


CSUN 


TO TIRED TEACHERS 
Are you obliged to drop work and to rest for awhile? 
GRAYCROFT 


A Sanitarium and Rest House for Women 
for the care of nervous prostration 


Delightful surroundings. Homceopathic treatment. 
Liberal terms to teachers. Circulars on application. 
Address : GRAYCROFT 


342 Otis St., West Newton, Mass. 


WHAT SHALL I RECITE? 


Teachers who have to answer this question many times 
before every holiday celebration can find the solution in 


DAYS AND DEEDS 


A Compilation of Verse for Children’s Reading and Speaking 
Compiled by BURTON E. and ELIZABETH B. STEVENSON 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 
Special Library Binding, $1.50 net. 


Postpaid, $1.10 
Postpaid, $1.60 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East 17th St., New York 
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30 Million Dollars Worth of Free Text-Books in the United States 
13 States with Compulsory Free Text-Book Laws 


ONE STATE used over 1,500,000 Holden Book Covers last year and more 
this year. This shows the very large proportion of free text-books, supple- 
mentary readers, etc., which are protected INSIDE AND OUTSIDE 


by the «* Holden System for Preserving Books ”’ 


As these books decrease in value $400,000 every month of school wear — it is 
very plain why this system is being so thoroughly used — inasmuch as records 


show it increases the life of the books at least 100% and keeps them cleaner. 


-THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 213.) 


AGAIN THE RUSSIAN TERROR- 
ISTS. 


Another daring conspiracy of the 
Russian Terrorists has been success- 
fully carried out. This time the vic- 
tim is M. Alexandrovsky, governor 
of Penza. The moment chosen for 
the crime was when the governor 
was leaving the theatre. A young 
man stepped up to him in the crowd 
and shot and instantly killed him. 
He also shot and killed the assistant 
chief of police before he could draw 
a revolver, and killed a policeman 
who tried to apprehend him, and 
later, all ways of escape being closed 
to him, turned his weapon on himseif 
to avoid capture. The murdered 
governor had been mixed up in vari- 
ous scandals of administration; and 
it was probably by no accident that 
the assistant chief of police was in- 
cluded in the tragedy, for he was a 
man who had distinguished himself 
by ordering a cruel beating of the 
participants in a school-boy demon- 
stration. It is significant that the 
Moscow police have found a _ large 
deposit of bombs, filled and unfilled, 
at the Female University, and _ be- 
lieve that the recent series of assas- 
sinations, including these of Igna- 
tieff, Pavloff, and others were 
planned there. 


A LATIN-AMERICAN FLURRY. 


A menace of war among our rest- 
less Latin-American neighbors to the 
south has been happily removed. 
Honduras and Nicaragua broke off 
diplomatic relations with each other. 
Honduras accused Nicaragua of 
maintaining an armed force on her 
border and making hostile forays 
across it. The origin of the trouble 
was of the familiar type—a revolu- 
tionary movement in one republic 
finding its base of supplies or place 
of refuge as may be in the territory 
of another. Neither republic was 
willing to submit the quarrel to arbi- 
tration. But President Diaz, with 
the support of President Roosevelt, 
intervened as a peacemaker, and 
Costa Rica and San Salvador exerted 
pressure in the same direction, and 
so the trouble was adjusted without 


war. This is fortunate, for these 
Latin-American disturbances,  al- 
though they are generally lightly re- 
garded, are often extremely san- 
guinary. 


AN INTERESTING PROGRAM. 


The program of contemplated 
legislation which was unfolded by 
King Edward in his speech from the 
throne on the reassembling of the 
British parliament February 12 was 
of more than ordinary interest. It 
included measures of local govern- 
ment and university education re- 
form for Ireland, a licensing bill in- 
tended to diminish the evils of the 
drink traffic, improvements in the or- 
ganization of the army, changes in 
governmental methods in India de- 
signed to appease the native senti- 
ment, and last and most important 
of all, some attempt, the nature of 
which was not indicated, to find a so- 
lution of the difficulty arising from 
the differences between the lords and 
commons. This intimation, guarded 
as it was, was sufficient proof that 
the government intends to find some 
way to prevent the will of the people 
from being permanently thwarted 
by a hostile hereditary house. 


HOW <A CONDITIONED GIFT 
WORKS. 


The representative of one of the 
smaller colleges observes plaintively 
that the institutions which need aid 
most do not get it from such gifts as 
that of Mr. Rockefeller. This is be- 
cause the administrators of the fund 
make it a point, nearly always, to 
condition the grant which they may 
make upon the raising of a sum two 
or three times as large from other 
sources. Usually a time limit is 
set also, and unless the required 
amount is raised within the limit the 
aid is forfeited. There is something 
to be said for this plan, in so far as 
it stimulates gifts which would not 
otherwise be made and in its ultimate 
working out increases the funds of 
the institution affected by a sum 
much larger than the direct gift. But 
it is attended also with many griev- 
ous disappointments and has driven 
more than one college president to 
the verge of collapse. Dr. Pearson 
used to use the conditioned gift, but 
he abandoned it in his later benefac- 
tions. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 

I‘ order to make this section of the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUVATION as complete as posel- 

bie the editor asks for the cu-operation of 
college authorities. Properly authenticated 
news will be printed each week of changes in 


college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


Frederick Beattie, assistant 
in the chemistry department § at 
Brown University, has resigned his 
position to become instructor in 
chemistry at Lehigh University in. 
the analytical chemical department. 
Since the opening of college last fall, 
Mr. Beattie has been at the head of 
the experimental work at Brown. 

Sowdoin College has received $81,- 
341 through the gift of the widow of 
Dr. Seward Garcelon of Oakland, 
Cal., to establish a fund in memory 
of her husband and her brother, Dr. 
Samuel Merritt of Oakland, each of 
whom graduated at the Maine Medi- 
eal School. This amount brings the 
total received from the Garcelon es- 
tate to $352,123.66. Half of the in- 
come of this amount goes to ° the 
Maine Medical School, and the other 
half for the general uses of the col- 
lege. There are certain directions in 
reference to this fund In relation to 
the aid to worthy students of limited 
means. The college has also. re- 
ceived the entire $5,000 given by 
Mrs. Mayhew of South Orange, 
Mass., in memory of her niece, who 
was the wife of Samuel D. Cole, D. 
D.,. of the class of 1874. The income 
from this fund will be used for a 
lectureship. 

The annual meeting of the Brown 
University Teachers’ Association 
will be held at the university on Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 8 and 9. 
There will be three sessions and the 
general topics for each will be re- 
spectively: “Accuracy in Scholarship 
and How to Secure It,” “The Higher 
Education of Women in Rhode 
Island,” and “Departmental Organi- 
‘zation of Teaching.” As in past 
years the association has been very 
successful in securing prominent 
persons of the educational world to 
make addresses, and among the 
speakers there will be Professor 
George B. Baker of Harvard, Profes- 
sor Edward lL. Thorndike, and Dr. 
Julius Sachs, both of the Teachers’ 
College, Columbia, Dr. James H. 
Taylor, president of Vassar College, 
and a number of local educators. 
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THE TEACHERS’ IMPORTANT WORK. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS THEY INFLUENCE THE FUTURE GENERATION 


More THan ANY OTHER CLASS OF CITIZENS. 


Walpole, Massachusetts, on Febru- 
ary 8 celebrated the eightieth birth- 
day anniversary of Albert G. Boy- 
den, for forty-six years principal of 
the Bridgewater, Mass., State nor- 
mal school. This celebration was in- 
spired by George A. Plympton of 
New York of the firm of Ginn & Co. 
Mr. Plympton wrote the following 
letter to the President:— 

Dear President Roosevelt:— 

My native town of Walpole, Mass., 

has appointed a committee to cele- 


brate on February 5 the eightieth 


birthday of Albert G. Boyden, a na- 
tive of the town, a teacher for sixty 
years, and principal of the State nor- 
mal school of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for forty-six years. 
While, of course, it is out of the 
question for you to be present, yet it 
would be very grateful to Mr. Boy- 
den and to the town, if we could have 
a letter from you, expressing your 
appreciation of the debt that every 
community owes to the teacher. 
When everybody is reaching out and 
grasping after money, the teacher, 
who probably wields more influence 
than any other person, is forgotten, 
and I am sure an expression of this 
idea from you will have great influ- 
ence throughout the country. 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) George A, Plympton. 
January 24, 1907. 

The following reply was promptly 
received :—- 
The White House, Washington. 

January 28, 1907. 

My dear Mr. Plympton:— 

I entirely agree with you thatitisa 
mighty good precedent for any town 


to celebrate the birthday of so good 
a citizen as a man who has lived 
eighty years, who has been a teacher 
for sixty years, and principal of a 
state normal school for forty-six 
years. The town does itself honor 
when it celebrates a life as long and 
as useful as this. It ought to be 
proud of a soldier who had rendered 
analogous services in war, and it 
should emphatically be proud of a 
man who as teacher has done such 
work; for no work can be more valu- 
able to a community than the work 
done by a teacher, and what better 
thing could a town do than honor one 
of its sons who has done such work? 

Surely it is unnecessary to say that 
every community owes more to its 
teachers than to almost any other set 
of men or women. The normal citi- 
zen is a father or mother; therefore 
the normal citizen must feel, from 
the standpoint of the interests of those 
nearest and dearest to him or to her, 
no less than from the standpoint of 
the state as a whole, the liveliest con- 
cern for the fate of the future gener- 
ation; and it is the teachers who do 
more than any other one set of their 
fellow citizens to determine whether 
this future generation shall do well 
or ill. A life such as that which the 
town of Walpole proposes to cele- 
brate represents an amount of use- 
fulness to the community at large, 
an amount of honorable’ service, 
creater than can be represented by 
any possible career spent wholly in 
money-making, no matter how suc- 
cessfully. 

With all good wishes, 
Sincerely yours. 


(Signed) Theodore Roosevelt. 


The Reading High Schools. 

The advance sheets of the school 
report of Reading show that the 
town has been specially fortunate in 
securing the new building after the 
appropriation of $85,000 was passed, 

Ground was broken August 14, 
1905, and the building was open to 
the public for inspection September 
15, 1906, fully equipped, after untir- 
ing energy on the part of the school 
committee and the superintendent, 
M. A. Stone. School opened Mon- 
day, September 17, and a total enroll- 
ment of 280 is reported for the four 
months ending December 31. 

It was decided not to hold a special 
dedicatory meeting, but the commit- 
tee felt that the building should be 
used frequently for gatherings  spe- 
cially designed to entertain and _ to 
educate the general public. The first 
of these meetings was arranged for 
the evening of February 8, and Hon. 
George H. Martin was secured as 
speaker. In referring to the building 
he spoke of its significance under 
four distinct heads:— 

First.—It stands for the broad- 
minded views of the future of the 
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OFFERS 
Correspondence Courses in over 30 subjects for 
Teachers, Writers, Social Workers, Ministers, Phy- 
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either a High School or College course. One-half 
the work for a Bachelor degree may thus be done 
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town, held by those now active in 
shaping its policy. 

Second.—This shows the result of 
wise leadership in educational mat- 
ters. For years the speaker had 
known of the fine qthality of the work 
done by the school committee and 
those under their direction. Public 
sentiment that will support the 
measures that lead to such a climax 
as this can only be secured by wise 
direction of school affairs and a pa- 
tient development of an apprecia- 
tion of what is best in education, the 
best in life. When we understand 
that for about twenty-five years the 
Reading schools have been under the 
direction of Walter S. Parker, assist- 
ant superintendent of Boston schools; 
Horace G. Wadlin, librarian of Bos- 
ton publie library, and Gilman L. 
Parker, for nearly this entire time 
secretary of the committee, with 
competent members for shorter terms 
of service, we can the better judge 
of the cause of this high appreciation 
of school work on the part of the gen- 
eral public. 

Third.—This building stands for 
equality of opportunity. Its equip- 
ment for science work and for the 
commercial course indicates the broad 
lines along which the various talents 
of our youth are expected to be de- 
veloped. 

To-day, engineering under various 
names, architecture, also under differ- 
ent names. agriculture, commerce in 
a broad sense open up opportunities 
ealling for every variety of talent 
with brighter financial prospects than 
are those falling to the lot of many 
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now engaged in the first three pur- 
suits referred to. 

Here, then, we find equipment that 
offers to all the equal opportunity of 
developing every variety of talent 
presented at this shrine of learning, 

Again, and lastly, this stands for 
the education of the twentieth cen- 
tury, not for that of the nineteenth. 

This means the development of the 
power to do, the ability to read na- 
ture and her laws, to apply the 
knowledge derived from books and 
from the laboratory to practical af- 
fairs in life, to develop leadership 
among men by an understanding of 
mpnen needs, and by the devotion 
of one’s talents to the cause of hu- 
manity in a truly altruistic sprit. 

It means coming in closer touch 
with nature, as illustrated in the 
school garden work, in the provision 
for the people in crowded cities of 
the public playgrounds, and magnifi- 
cent parks, in the study of horticul- 
ture and floriculture more and more 
in civilized countries. 

It means education in the arts and 
crafts in a way that shall contribute 
directly to the wage-earning power of 
the graduates of our public schools, 
so that as a nation we may hold our 
proper place in the world of com- 
merce in a world-wide competition 
for trade. It means, again, ability 
on the part of our artisans to make 
articles of all sorts, whether of metal, 
wood, or clay, whose beauty of form 
and of coloring shall place them at 
an advantage in comparison with 
similar products of other countries. 


Spanish Shorthand. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons announce 
for publication on March 25 an en- 
tirely new‘adaptation of Isaac Pit- 
man’s shorthand to the Spanish lan- 
guage. In this text the principles of 
phonography have been closely ad- 
hered to, modifications being made 
only where the differences in the 
language to be represented rendered 
it absolutely necessary. The new 
work is written entirely in Spanish, 
and is complete in itself so that the 
student who is acquainted with the 
Spanish language may readily learn 
Spanish shorthand without reference 
to any other text-book. The scheme 
of lessons in this work follows the 
plan developed in “Isaac Pitman’s 
Short Course in Shorthand,” which is 
sufficient guarantee that the new 
book has been compiled on sound 
and practical lines. Considerable 
attention has been devoted to the im- 
portant matter of Spanish corres- 
pondence, and there are exercises in 
shorthand and in ordinary type suffi- 
cient to give the student a thorough 
drilling in the reading and writing 
of business communications. 


STEREOPTICON 


STORIES 
“ EVANGELINE.” 


nundrea and sixteen views of the land of 
Acadia and Acadian life. 


ff HI AWATHA.” Legendary History of 


the American Indian 
interspersed with Indian songs in both Eng- 
lish and Ojibway language. Illustrated with 
one hundred and fifty Indian pictures. 
Pictorially told by 
MYRTLE KING SOUTHARD. 


Care Journal of Education, Boston. 
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N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bidg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington p. 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Coo Cooper Bids. Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
Avenue. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Gal., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strect, norton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


THE SCIENCE 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 
and Athletics, write us. yyy wanted for 
best schools and universities ; 
PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS: 
212 8. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


ning Rod 


~¢ 
Pnvate Schools, Societies. 
FILLING 
We want teachers of all subjects. 40 


strated catalog 
vacancies in January. Send for Form samples free. 
B. Free registration. No Position, KINSLEY-DRAKE CO., 245 Bway, N. Y. 


No Pa KINSLEY-DRAKE CO, 
7 245 Broadway, N.Y. 

HERS available January first or sooner are needed by The Clark Teachers’ Agency. 

TEAC Positions in high schools and grades. Write fully stating experience. 


B. F. CLARK, Steinway Hall, Chicago; 156 Fifth Ave., New York; Boise, Idaho. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 


DIRECTORS 


COACHES 


and s 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Principles of Secondary Education.......... DeGarmo The Macmillan Co.,N.¥. $1.25 
The Steps Hiety “ 1.95 
The Wa appiness Slicer “ 
Under t 2 ‘Ban Chase Chase & Fronk, Canal 3 
Practical Lessons in Botany.......-..++-.+++ - Milliman Ball Publishing Co., Roch., N.Y. .50 
The Home Economics Movement ‘(Part L.).... Bevier & Usher Whitcomb & Barrows ‘eter 
On the Mexican Highlands..............+++ -.» Edwards Jennings & Graham, Cincin., O. 1.50 
The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery.. Werder Putnam’ Sons, Y.1.50 
The Draught of the Bain 66 «150 
The Slovaks of Capek . The Pres, .— 
Sex and Society...... Thomas University of Chicago Press, L5 
A Brief Outline of My Geography Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 
Stories to Tell........-ceesseveecsseenccreeecees Cowles A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 35 
The Mythobogy,of Greece and Rome......... Fairbanks D. Appleton & Co. . N.Y. 1.50 
The Lone Fraser “ 
The Woman’s Maartens “ “ ec 1'50 
Standard English Speech Hart Henry Hoit & Co., * 
Some Cities and San Francisco .............. Bancroft The Bancroft Co. a em 
The Dangers of Municipal Ownership........ Porter The Century Co., N. Y. 180 
Life’s Centennial. Adams Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 25 
Scho Hygiene....-- Porter Longmans, Green & Co. 
The teaching of Young 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


STATE RORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


> Write for Catalogues 
>t Price-List, 


UNIVERSITY 


Information, sexes. For catalogues add 
PUBLISHING? the Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 
+ TATE NORMAL SCHO SCHOOL, 
27-29 West 23d St. 88. For both sexes. For 
the Principal, A.G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


New York. 


250 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, regu- 
lates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


N. B. Dept. 


Educational Institutions 
Bancationa? 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


For women en pecial attention is 


moe Household Arts. 


STATE NORMAL FRAMINGHAM, MA8S. 


The Tota’ Number of the Schools in 
Japan. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


According to the investigation 
made at the end of last year, the to- 
tal number of our schools through- 
out Japan that year showed an in- 
crease of 6,380 compared with that 
of 1892. The following table gives 
us some idea concerning this in- 
crease :— 

1905. 1892. Inc’se 
Primary schools. .27,383 23,627 3,756 
Blind and dumb 


20 3 17 
Normal schools... 64 47 17 
High normal 

2 1 1 
Girls’ high normal 

Temporary school 

for bringing up 

middle school 

teachers ...... 5 — 5 
Middle schools.... 267 62 205 
Girls’ high school. 95 27 68 
High schools...... 8 7 1 
Imperial universi- 

2 1 1 
49 33 16 
Industrial schools. 1,954 81 1,923 
Preparatory  tech- 

nical institutions 3 os 3 
Various other 

ci 1,902 1,535 Redd 

31,755 25,775 6,380 
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Gift of Boston Schools. 


Orlendo W. Dimick, 
Wells School, Boston, Mass., 

My Dear Sir: It is with sincere 
thanks that I acknowledge receipt 
of your exceedingly kind letter of 
October 19, enclosing the magnificent 
sum of $6,182.21, as the contribution 
of the school children of Boston and 
other communities of New England, 
for the reconstruction of the San 
Francisco schools. This is the larg- 
est individual amount that we have 
yet received, thus swelling our total 
to generous proportions. 

In our previous correspondence, I 
have assured you of our deep. appre- 
ciation of your energetic efforts in 
our behalf. I wish to reiterate that 
our hearts are full of gratitude for 
your splendid service. 

1 hope that you will take the occa- 
sion to disseminate broadcast these 
feeble expressions of heartfelt grati- 
tude toward our New England 
friends and benefactors, in which 
the school children of this city parti- 
cipate with me. 

I have read with great interest and 
attention your request that your con- 
tribution be put in the form of a me- 
morial, as the “furnishing or decor- 
ating of some room,” and I assure 
you that when the time comes to ex- 
pend the money of the reconstruction 
fund, I shall exert my utmost efforts 
to follow your desires. 

Thanking you again, and through 
you all the people of Boston and New 
England who have so courteously 
come to our aid in this our hour of 
need, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Alfred Roncovieri, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


“Give us a National ode,” 
The American people cried. 

But Teddy’s our National Him, 
And there’s Uncle Psalm, beside. 
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February 23, 1907 
BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

An announcement of more than or- | 
dinary importance is that William | 
Gillette’s sensational one-act melo-| 
drama, “The Red Owl,” is to have its | 
first presentations in Boston at | 
Keith’s the week commencing next 
Monday. The plot concerns the loy- 
alty, confiding sympathy, and quick 
wit of a banker’s wife who frustrates | 


her brother’s attempt to rob her hus- | 
band of a large package of bonds. | 
Mr. Gillette is said to show in this | 
playlet a lot of the ingenuity he pos-| 
sesses as a playwright. He cast! 
and rehearsed the little drama him- 
self. The players include Miss Beryl 
Hope. who plays the wife, and 
Messrs. Stokes Sullivan, Lawrence 
Grattan, and Edward Gillespie, who 
play the husband. brother, and the 
police officer, respectively. In addition 
to “The Red Owl” one of the best 
bills of the season will be in eviden: e, 
headed by Clarice Vanee, the un-| 
equaled singer of darkey ditties; | 
“The Narrow Feller,’ Charles F.| 
Semon, who has no superior as a dro'l | 
entertainer: Jock Whitford, a Sestch| 


comedian of great reputation, who} 
commences his American tour with | 
his Boston engagement: the Carmen 


troupe, who do a very novel wire act; 


George Felix and Lydia Barry, as- 
sisted by Emily Barry, in a hod 


podge of drolleries; that clever pair | 
of acrobats, Mazuz and Mazette, well | 
known as “The Tramp and the! 
and MeIntyre and Ben- 
nett, blackface humorists. The pro- 
gram will be completed by Ah Ling | 
Soo, a wonderful Chinese necro 

mancer; the De Muths in a novel| 
dancing act; Melville and Higgins, | 
comedy sketchists, and the  kineto- | 
graph. The new arrangement re- 

garding reserved seats will go into 
effect on Monday, March 4. 


HE WAS RAISED. 


A year ago a manufacturer hired a | 
boy. For months there was nothing | 
noticeable about him except that he| 
never took his eyes off the machine | 
he was running. A few weeks ago)! 
the manufacturer looked up from his 
work to see the boy standing baslae 
his desk. 

“What do vou want?’ he asked. 

“Want my pay raised.” 

“What are vou getting?’ 

“Three dollars a week.” 

“Well, how much do you 
you are worth?’ 

“Four dollars.” 

“You think so. do you?’ 

“Yes, sir, an’ I've been thinkin’ so 
fer three weeks, but I've been so} 
blame busy T haven’t had time to} 
speak to you about it.’—From Army 
and Navy Life. 
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Poliv 
Dolly?” 
Dolly—“Did I have a good time! 
Well, I should say I did. I got en- 
gaged seventeen times, and one of 


“Did you have a good time, 
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permanent.”—Somerville 
A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when vou are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 3 East 14th 
St, New York. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 
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the contract was closed without correspondence. Among these were the principals at Cardiff, 


Mary D. Spencer, Sidney; Wanda Tompkins, Vernon; Mary ¥ 


| pointments as Marietta Meredith, Passaic, N.J.; Helen Hart and Maud F. Deue}, Conneaut, O., 
Elspeth McCreary and Elizabeth Trayhern, Geneva, O.; Ethel M. Crandall, Harriet F. Bird, 
and Nettie B. Matthews, Warren, 0.; and Gertrude F. Miller, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
you like to get a good place as easily as this? 
agency. 
THE SCHOOL BUILETIN AGENCY. C. W. RARDEEN,. SYR4SCUSE, N. ¥. 


WITHOUT EVEN WRITING A LETTER 
1906 this agency filled 57 places with candidates who did not even write a letter. — 


Durin - 
hor called up by long-distance telephone or asked to come here for an interview, an 


were eit 


East Williston, Eastwood, Great Valley, North Rose, kussel), and Sharon Spr and 
Du Bois, Pa.; such men assistants as Merle W. Ralph, Amsterdam; E. L. Taylor, Ithaca; F.W. 
Palmer, Troy Academy; A. C. Lewis, St. John’s School; Tichard D. Fish, Milton, Pa.; and 
Robert H. Stevens, Towanda, Pa.; such training class teachers as Caroline H. Annable, James- 
own; and Jessie Mann, Massena; such city teachers as Mae L. Haley and Grace P. Gillett, 
Auburn; Margaret M. Allen and Ada M. Perry, Geneva; Alice M. Stack and Edna C. Fear, 
Hornell; E. Nellie Barker, Ithaca; Eunice E. 'litus, Schenectady; Florence A. Brooks, Utica; 
and Dora E. Fairchild, Yonkers; the preceptress of Cook Academy (from Nova Scotia); and 
such high and grade teachers as Katherine Hayes, Batavia; Edith E. King, Bay Shore; Marion 
Hodskin, Munnsville; S. Grace Pulford, New Hartford; Mary F. Fitzpatrick, Rouses Point; 
‘. Campion, Westbury Station; 
trace E. Curtis, Lillian B. Fisk, and Anna L. Williams, Whitehall; such out-of-the-state ap- 


Wouldn't 
Yuu can do it only through a recommendation 


"1302 AUDITORIUM 
CHICAGO 

AVE., BUFFALO, N.1 

introduces toe Colleges, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGEN CY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN euprrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIf. 
LARGE CLIENTAGHE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PrRatr, Manager. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


28th year. 1,000 teachers wanted. Superivtendents, $1,500 to %3,000; Princi- 
pals, 8600 to $1,800; Assistants, 8600 to $1,400; Grade teachers, $400 to 8800, 
We fill positions in every State. Manual free, 


¥ 


Re 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS ote 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND 


Dept. C, 205 N 71rn 


with good general education wanted for department work in 


PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, k. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., tarrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 


Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Manhattan Building. 


] i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 1 3 


évery part of the country. 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 473, Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 
BIG DEMAND *Wwessees* YOU 
Subscribers to the Journal of Education who wish to 
take advantage of our renewal offer should send us a 
postal requesting that the offer be made. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


- Boston, Mass. 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? | 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ) $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. 
mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


Ask for the Sum- 


Eric Pape School of Art 


NINTH SEASON 


October 1, 1906, to June 1, 1907 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and I[lustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 


Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical principles, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- | 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in | 
diagraming. 


per, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Price, 25 cents 


29-A Beacon Street, - BOSTON 


A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for preservy- 
ing the numbers of the Journal and keeping 


them in shape for ready reference. 


We have a strong, substantial binder with 
heavy board covers and flexible cloth back. 
It will hold one volume or twentv-five num- 
bers, which can be inserted each week as 
received. 


Upon receipt of 50 cents we will send one 
of these binders, securely packed, with post- 
age prepaid. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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